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Harcourt, Brace announces 
for April publication 
the new Second Edition of 


A RHETORIC CASE BOOK 


FRANCIS CONNOLLY, Fordham University 


Ot major importance to teachers of freshman English is the publication in April 
of the thoroughly revised Rhetoric Case Book. Dr. Connolly continues and refines 
the method that proved so successful in the first edition and distinguished his book 
essentially from other formal, traditional rhetorics: teaching the principles and 
or case ; 


@ Section I, Preliminaries, has been expanded to include a sample, complete 
composition, with marginal comment on its structure. 

@ The precepts have been refined and rationalized so that each one makes an 
essential, logical point. 

@ The treatment of argument has been expanded. Deduction, induction, syl- 
logism, the fallacies of argument—all the standard topics are now = s 
discussed, with exercises. 

@ A series of readings without editorial comment has been provided for each 
section to encourage the student to develop his own analytic powers. (These 
readings will be commented upon in a separate Instructor's Manual.) 

@ More than 50% of the readings are new to this edition, all carefully chosen 
as sources of dominant rhetorical principles. 


To round out the freshman program 
a new student workbook 


THE SENTENCE IN CONTEXT 


FRANCIS CONNOLLY, Fordham University 

DONALD SEARS, Upsala College 

Scheduled for publication in late spring, this workbook offers a thoroughgoing 
analysis of the sentence in context, from words through paragraphs. Incorporating, 
as it does, material on vocabulary, diction, punctuation, sentence structure and 


paragraphs, The Sentence in Context supplies the essentials of grammar, syntax, 
and diction needed to complement the basic reader or rhetoric. 


Examination copies on request. [HB] 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 750 Third Avenue, New York 17 
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THE MAGIC-MAKER: E. E. CUMMINGS 


by CHARLES NORMAN 


“It is an enlarged and carefully constructed ‘profile’ of 
the artist, ardent in its devotion and often lively in its 
detail. More than all else, Mr. Norman allows Cummings to 
speak for himself . . . Future critics who will undoubtedly 
read Mr. Norman’s book should give him credit as one of 
the first to supply them with valuable documents toward 
a more complete understanding of Cummings’ accomplish- 
ment. Meanwhile, the reader who has enjoyed Cummings 
. would do well to read Mr. Norman’s book, a pro- 
legmena of Cummings, which illuminates certain haunts in 
Greenwich Village, where Cummings is at ease and which 
Mr. Norman knows with unrivaled authority. This study 
reflects honor on its author and all who contributed to it.”— 
Horace Gregory, The New York Times Book Review. 


1958 400 pages $8.00 


W. B. YEATS AND TRADITION 


by F. A. C. WILSON 


Mr. Wilson’s book is primarily a detailed study of the poet's 
last five plays: The King of the Great Clock Tower, A Full 
Moon in March, The Herne’s Egg, Purgatory, and The 
Death of Cuchulain. An intensive analysis, the book is 
based on a comprehensive study of Yeats’ sources, in- 
cluding Platonism, the Kabbala, alchemy, Buddhism, and 
Celtic folklore. Seeking to uncover and correctly interpret 
the basic meaning of the latter plays and certain related 
lyrics, Mr. Wilson places them in their relationship to the 


whole stream of Yeats’ work. 
1958 286 pages $5.00 


She Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE . NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


“ ... The question of ‘ear’ is vital. Only the writer whose ear is 

reliable is in a position to use bad grammar deliberately; only he knows 
for sure when a colloquialism is better than formal phrasing; 

only he is able to sustain his work at the level of good taste. So cock 

your ear. Years ago, students were warned not to end a sentence 

with a preposition; time, of course, has softened that rigid decree. 
Not only is the preposition acceptable at the end, sometimes it is more 
effective in that spot than anywhere else. ‘A claw hammer, not 

an ax, was the tool he murdered her with.’ This is preferable to, ‘A claw 
hammer, not an ax, was the tool with which he murdered her.’ Why? 
Because it sounds more violent, more like murder. A matter of ear. 


“And would you write, ‘ The worst tennis player around here is I’, or, 
‘The worst tennis player around here is me’? The first is good grammar, 
the second is good judgment — although the me might not do in 

all contexts. 


“The split infinitive is another trick of rhetoric in which the 

ear must be quicker than the handbook. Some infinitives seem to 
improve on being split, just as a stick of round stovewood does. 

‘I cannot bring myself to really like the fellow.’ The sentence is relaxed, 
the meaning is clear, the violation is harmless and scarcely 

perceptible. Put the other way, the sentence becomes stiff, needlessly 
formal. A matter of ear.” 


“... And although there is no substitute for merit in writing, clarity 
comes closest to being one. Even to a writer who is being intentionally 
obscure or wild of tongue we can say, ‘Be obscure clearly! Be wild 

of tongue in a way we can understand!’ Even to writers of market 
letters, telling us (but not telling us) which securities are 

promising, we can say, ‘Be cagey plainly! Be elliptical in 

a straightforward fashion!’ 


“Clarity, clarity clarity. When you become hopelessly mired in a 
sentence, it is best to start fresh; do not try to fight your way through 
against the terrible odds of syntax. Usually what is wrong is 

that the construction has become too involved at some point; the sentence 
needs to be broken apart and replaced by two or more shorter sentences. 


“Muddiness is not merely a disturber of prose, it is a destroyer of life, of 
hope: death on the highway caused by a badly worded roadsign, 
heartbreak among lovers caused by a misplaced phrase in a well- 
intentioned letter, anguish of a traveler expecting to be met ata 

railroad station and not being met because of a slipshod telegram. 
Usually we think only of the ludicrous aspect of ambiguity; 

we enjoy it when the Times tells us that Nelson Rockefeller is ‘chairman 
of the Museum of Modern Art, which he entered in a fireman’s raincoat 
during a recent fire, and founded the Museum of Primitive Art.’ 

This we all love. But think of the tragedies that are rooted in 

ambiguity; think of that side, and be clear! When you say something, 
make sure you have said it. The chances of your having 


one are only fal." The Macmillen Company 1959 


THE ELEMENTS OF STYLE 
by William Strunk, Jr., late Professor of English, Cornell University 


revised, and with a Preface and 
a new Chapter on Writing, by E. B. White 


The Elements of Style will be available this Spring. 


The Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Avenve, New York 11 
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For Contributors 


Subjects and Expression: that 
may interest teachers of literature and writ- 
ing is potentially acceptable, including verse 
and fiction on academic subjects. A clear and 
lively style will of course recommend itself 
and its subject to the largest number of 
readers. Styling of Manuscripts: Please fol- 
low The MLA Style Sheet (Revised Edition) 
in all respects. Incorporate footnotes in the 
text except when it is absolutely impossible 
to do so. Keep block quotations short. Avoid 
tables, graphs, and other art-work. Length 
of Manuscripts: The shorter, the more likely 
of acceptance without revision. Anything 
longer than a dozen typewritten pages 
should justify itself by unusual subject or 
merit. Rebuttals should not exceed two 


pages. Transmission of Manuscript: Please 
send one copy folded or flat, held by a paper- 
clip but not a staple, with a self-addressed 
envelope to which stamps are clipped, keep- 
ing a carbon copy of the manuscript for 
yourself. Enclose a self-addressed postcard 
(stating the title of the contribution) if you 
want to know when the manuscript is re- 
ceived. Address: Editor, College English, 
Trinity College, Hartford 6, Connecticut. 
Editorial Procedure: Speed and care will 
obtain in handling manuscripts. Any delay 
is a matter of academic holidays, concen- 
tration of manuscripts in one adviser’s field, 
difficult decision, or copy-editing following 
acceptance. 


For Readers 


College English is published monthly Octo- 
ber through May by the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 704 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. Subscription 


rate $4.00 per year. wy copy 55 cents. 


Pos is prepaid on orders for the 
Uni States (and all other countries with 
the same postage rates). Extra postage is 
charged for Canada and for all other coun- 
tries in the Postal Union at the rate of 24 
cents per annual subscription (total $4.24). 
Remittances should be made payable to the 
National Council of Teachers of ~— by 
check, money order, or bank draft. The pub- 
lishers expect to supply missing numbers 
free only when the losses have been sus- 
tained in transit, when the request for the 


missing number is made during the month 
following the month of publication, and 
when the reserve stock will permit. All 
business communications regarding orders, 
subscriptions, single copies, and advertising 
should be addressed to the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 704 South Sixth 
Street, Champaign, Illinois. All manuscripts 
and correspondence about the contents of 
the magazine should be addressed to Editor, 
College English, Trinity College, Hartford 
6, Connecticut. Second-class postage paid 
at Danville, Illinois, and at Champaign, 
Illinois. Copyright, 1958, by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 

Printed in the U.S.A. 


For Contributors and Readers 


College English is one of five magazines 
published by NCTE. The Council, founded 
in 1911, is the only organization devoted to 
English teaching from the first to the last 
grade, and it has about 50,000 members and 
subscribers. In 1912 the Council began pub- 
lishing The English Journal, which started 
a coll edition in 1928, splitting into EJ 
and CE in 1938. EJ, addressed to teachers 
in secondary schools, is edited by Dwight 
Burton, Florida State University, and Ele- 
mentary English comes from John DeBoer, 
University of Illinois. A membership in the 
Council ($4.00) includes a subscription to 
CE, EJ, or EE; the privilege of obtaining a 


second magazine for $2.00; and discounts on 
numerous books, records, literary maps, and 
the like. Closely allied to CE is CCC, the 
bulletin of the NCTE subsidiary, The Con- 
ference on College Composition and Com- 
munication. CCC is published quarterly, and 
subscriptions are $2.00. Writers of articles 
and notes in this field should consider send- 
ing them to Editor Cecil B. Williams, Okla- 
homa State University, Stillwater, Okla. 
The fifth NCTE magazine is the monthly 
Abstracts of English Studies, edited by 
Lewis Sawin and George Hendrick, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, subscription $4.00. 
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Popular Texts From Prentice-Hall . . . 


THEME AND FORM: 
An Introduction to Literature 


by MONROE BEARDSLEY, Swarthmore College, ROBERT 
DANIEL, University of Tennessee, GLENN LEGGETT, University 
of Washington 


THIS uNnIQUE ANTHOLOGY GROUPS TOGETHER THE FOUR MAJOR TYPES 
of literature— pote plays, stories, and essays—according to 
themes and, wi themes, according to type. ae reading 
the selections by theme, the student acquires a sense of the unity 
and scope of literature, past and present. The arrangement of se- 
lections by type within the theme, facilitates comparisons of story 
with story, and essay with essay. Valuable study aids include bio- 
graphical sketches for each of the 122 authors represented. 

725 pp. Pub. 1956 Text price $6.95 


EXPLORATIONS: 
Reading, Thinking, Discussion, and Writing 


by THOMAS C. POLLOCK, New York University; JAMES L. 
WORTHAM, University of Kansas; FREDERIC REEVE, Michigan 
State University; and STEPHEN BLOORE, Fairleigh Dickinson 
University 


CONTAINING 64 NON-FICTION ESSAYS ON CONTEMPORARY TOPICS, 
this book of readings is designed to develop maturity in the stu- 
dents’ thinking and writing about topics of liberal education and 
life in general. 

Divided into 15 workable sections, the readings may be discussed 
in any order. 

Varying in degrees of difficulty, the topics are adaptable to both 
the average and superior student. 

Questions and prob lems at the end of each section encourage the 
student to examine, challenge and evaluate the views of the au- 
thors. Special “Topics for Writing” suggest approaches to writing 
that students can incorporate into their themes. 

760 pp. Pub. 1956 Text price $4.95 


PRENTICE-HALL HANDBOOK FOR WRITERS, 
2nd Edition 


by GLENN H. LEGGETT, University of Washington, C. DAVID 
MEAD, Michigan State College, and WILLIAM CHARVAT, Ohio 
State University 

DESIGNED BorTH As A GUIDE AND REFERENCE WORK THIS HAND- 
book provides a knowledge Fo the essentials of clear writing. Be- 
ginning with a survey o owth of English to its present 
character and the nature 4. a lems inherent in its background, 
the text lays the foundation for a thorough understanding of the 
rules or conventions that —— acceptable and effective expres- 
sion. It then proceeds—wi drill work 
—first, to help the student “re =! his and then to 
show him how to write forma in oa my research 
papers, and s ; 

544 pp . Pub. 1954 Text price $4.25 


PE To receive approval copies promptly, write: Box 903 
PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


Important Harper News! 


Major revisions of 3 outstanding 
freshman English textbooks 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN 
FRESHMAN ENGLISH 


Fifth Edition 
By Harry Shaw 


A ety vigorous and careful revision incorporating vital alterations and 
additions, new chapters, scores of additional exercises, and many new read- 
ings. Several separate volumes will be available: A COLLECTION OF 
READINGS FOR WRITERS (all the readings in Book Three), CREATIVE 
READINGS FOR WRITERS, (short stories, plays, and poems in Book Three), 
EXPOSITORY READINGS FOR WRITERS (essays, articles, etc. in Book 
Three), THE WORKBOOK (and Key), A Manual For Teachers, and The 
Correction Chart. 


THE PROVINCE OF PROSE 
Second Edition 
By William R. Keast and Robert E. Streeter 


The successful and popular aspects which have made this book a leader have 
been retained, however, the new edition is somewhat shorter. 25 essays have 
been replaced with 22 briefer ones, better adapted to freshman abilities. The 
essays have been grouped into those illustrating writing problems and those 
illustrating problems and themes for discussion. Supplements on Logic and 
Revision. ‘Additional question material. Extensive cross-referencing. Includes 
many essays not previously anthologized. 


ASSIGNMENTS IN EXPOSITION 
Third Edition 
By Louise E. Rorabacher 


This widely-adopted rhetoric owes its success chiefly to its high degree of 
usefulness, It provided a progressive series of writing assignment units, to 
which now several have been added dealing with logical processes of thought. 
In place of the section “Further Readings,” more, longer, better-written models 
(by professional and student writers) have been na sagen within the 
various units throughout the text. The book can now used without a 
supplementary reader and for both semesters of the composition course. 
Thorough revision and freshening of both text and assignment material. 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers 
49 East 33d Street, New York 16, New York 
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Coming in the Spring . . . 


ANTHOLOGY OF CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 3rd edition 


In a stimulating revision this well-loved book, a favorite anthology 
for college courses, freshly relates the treasury of children's liter- 
ature to the child of today. Highlights of the revision include: a 
generous selection of new materials, emphasis on storytelling 
values, and enrichment of background information. Edited by 
Edna Johnson (Professor of English, Emeritus, Indiana University), 
Evelyn R. Sickels (formerly at Indianapolis Public Library), and 
Frances Clarke Sayers (University of California at Los Angeles). 


AN INTRODUCTION TO LITERATURE 


“Reading the Short Story" by Herbert Barrows (University of 
Michigan) offers twenty stories which show the development of 
the form, noting particularly the role of narrative. "How Does a 
Poem Mean?" by John Ciardi (Rutgers University}—a collection 
of over 200 poems—proposes a teaching method leading to a 
new kind of appreciation. “The Nature of Drama" by Hubert C. 
Heffner (Indiana University) includes six modern plays bearing 
on the theme of man's concept of himself. "The Character of 
Prose" by Wallace W. Douglas (Northwestern University) pre- 
sents prose selections with criteria for differentiating good 
writing from artificial writing. Section introductions and extensive 
questions. Complete edition cloth bound. The parts separately 
bound in paper. 


MASTERS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Edited by four distinguished scholars, each dealing with authors 
in his special area of competence: Leon Edel (New York Univer- 
sity), Thomas H. Johnson (Lawrenceville School, New Jersey), Sher- 
man Paul (University of Illinois), and Claude M. Simpson (Ohio 
State University). In most cases whole texts rather than excerpts 
represent the works of 18 authors—Taylor, Edwards, Franklin, Poe, 
Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Melville, Whitman, Dickinson, 
Twain, Adams, James, Crane, Frost, O'Neill, Eliot, and Faulkner. 
Interpretive essays, careful annotation where necessary, and bib- 
liographies. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


New York 16 Geneva, Ill. Dallas 1 Palo Alto 


Used in practically every college 
and university in the United States 


Authoritative. The ACD is the only college dictionary ever 
prepared directly by a large staff, including 355 leading schol- 


ars, scientists, technical experts, and other authorities in 316 
fields of knowledge. 


Up te Date. The ACD is continuously revised by its per- 
manent editorial staff, under the direction of Jess Stein, 
Managing Editor. The permanent Editorial Advisory Com- 
mittee is composed of Kemp Malone, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Irving Lorge, Columbia University, Bernard Bloch, Yale 
University, W. Cabell Greet, Columbia University, and Charles 
C. Fries, University of Michigan. 


The American 
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CHAUCER’S POETRY 


AN ANTHOLOGY FOR THE MODERN READER 
Selected and Edited by E. T. DoNALDSON, Yale University 


This book represents the full range of 
Chaucer’s artistic achievement. It in- 
cludes a large Tin of The Canterbury 
Tales, all = inks, and the complete 
Troilus a riseide. Presents a de- 

tailed on each 
= as well as Chaucer’s life, art, 
anguage, and his artistic technique. 
Obscure is on each 
and there is a general glossary 

a q bibliography. 1,001 pp. $6.50 


“The selections are excellent ... and 
the discussions of Chaucer’s poetry as 
poetry are the best in 20 years and 
ogy the best in print...” 8. J. 
Ferris, University of innesota. “IT am 
delighted with the format and still 
more with the critical remarks.” Mer- 
ritt Y. Hughes, University of Wis- 
. . easily the most readable 
actical for the student. . .” C. 
iller, St. Louis University. 


18th CENTURY POETRY ~ PROSE 


Edited by Louis I. BREDVoLD, University of Michigan; ALAN D. McKILLop, 
The Rice Institute; and Lois WHITNEY, Russell Sage College 


Designed for undergraduate courses, 
this anthology offers a generous, rep- 
resentative selection of 18th century 
literature. The texts are complete and 
unabridged; biographical introductions 
and special bibliographies are given for 
all authors. Book provides notes on 
difficult matters in the text, and a 
general bibliography is included at 
the end of the volume. 

Second Edition. 1,274 pp. $8 


“. . . an excellent textbook. Over a 
thousand pages of selections will give 
the student knowledge of the best of 
— literary richness of the 18th cen- 
ry.” Peabody Journal of Education. 
Wie book remains the best single- 
eighteenth-century anthology 
- -” Paul Fussell, Jr., Rutgers Uni- 
versity in College English. “. . . the 
best of the eighteenth century anthol- 
ogies.” Arthur L. Cooke, University 
of Kentucky 


ANTHOLOGY of ROMANTICISM 


Edited by ERNEST BERNBAUM, University of Illinois 


This famous anthology includes works 
from the prose and poetry of each 
major figure in the Romantic ~Move- 
ment. Contains not only works popular 
in their own day, but many considered 
especially significant today. Unusually 
comprehensive notes, comments, and 
suggestions bring together the in- 
formation needed for a better under- 
heer of the literature of this 
wee Thi Edition, Revised and 
~ ay 1,238 pp. $7.50 


“Not only the selections but the notes 
with their information and suggestions 
for study give a student a most com- 
plete insight into the nature and ex- 
pression of the Romantic Movement.” 
Edward Cook, tem: of Wash- 
ington. “. .. a very admirab le book . 

in chronological scope, in the bulk and 
the choice of significant material . 

in the editor’s discriminating com- 
ments.” Douglas Bush, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


GUIDE THROUGH the ROMANTIC MOVEMENT 


Also by ERNEST BERNBAUM 


A thoroughly documented account of 
the Romantic Period which systemat- 
ically presents the factual findings and 
discriminating interpretations from 
modern research and literary contro- 
versy. Explains the purposes of each 
of the 16 leading Romantics, the mean- 
ings and values of their works. 

Second Edition. 852 pp. $5 


“A superb work of world scholarship 
and criticism.” Kenneth T. Seeley, Uni- 
versity of Detroit. “. . . of first im- 
portance .. . a uniquely fine, indis- 
pensable instrument to aid students in 
their studies.” Clarence D. Thorpe, 
University of Michigan, in Philological 
Quarterly. 


THE PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 


An 
Approach 
To 


Literatu re 


(3rd Edition.) By Cleanth Brooks, 
Jr., John T. Purser, and Robert Penn 
Warren. Today, this text is one of 
the most widely used in the field of 
English. In this revision, the editors 
have reconsidered the entire con- 
tents of the book in the light of the 
experiences in previous editions 
with other teachers and thousands 
of students. 

833 pages, $5.00 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, New York 


Better 
Language 


And 
Thinking 


By Rachel Salisbury. Designed to 
train the student to understand the 
language of the contemporary world 
in all its mass-media aspects, this 
text utilizes stimulating selections as 
materiel for describing language as 
it grows and changes, emphasizing 
the importance of words in the con- 
temporary scene, and setting up 
standards by which to evaluate mass 
media. 


525 pages, illus., $4.00 


Cubeont 

Thinking 

And 

Writing 
(3rd Series.) By Joseph M. Bachelor, 
Ralph L. Henry, and Rachel Salisbury. 
A highly successful collection of 49 
provocative and varied contemporary 
essays accompanied by an abundance 
of exercises, skillfully designed to assist 
the student in improving his own writ- 


ing, increasing his vocabulary, and 
gaining a working knowledge of style 


and form. 
328 pages, $2.95 


Unified 
English 


Composition 


(3rd Edition.) By Gerald Sanders, Hoo- 
ver H. Jordan, and Wallace H. Ma- 
goon. Among the features of the new 
edition of this popular text for fresh- 
man composition courses are extensive 
changes and additions in the reading 
selections; rewriting and extension of 
the section on grammar and sentence 
structure; and revision of the Glossary 
of Faulty Language. 


645 pages, $4.25 
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Structural Linguistics and Composition 
Harry R. WaRFEL 


Author of sixteen books on a variety of subjects in literature and language, editor 
of the Scholars’ Facsimiles and Reprints series, and former president of the Col- 
lege English Association, Professor Warfel is at the University of Florida. With 
degrees from Bucknell, Columbia, and Yale, be taught at Bucknell and the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. Among his works are biographies of Noah Webster and 
Charles Brockden Brown, the handbook American Novelists of Today, and the 
textbgok (with Donald J. Lloyd) American English in Its Cultural Setting. 


The science of structural linguistics 
has put new tools into our hands. Just 
as nucleonics has penetrated into the 
minute operations of the atom, so struc- 
tural linguistics has unlocked the secrets 
of language. The established conclusions 
and the emerging theories seem likely 
to force other disciplines to reshape cur- 
rent procedures Wiiette they are de- 
am upon or impinge upon language. 

i osophy, logic, and psychology in 
particular must review much of their 
methodology. The teaching of compo- 
sition must undergo a revolutionary 
change. 

A new science remolds the universe 
as it is perceived by the human mind. 
It im a scheme of thought upon 
data. It abstracts concepts from these 
data, so that a theory—like that of natural 
selection in biology—serves to give order 
and meaning to the chaos of sensory per- 
ceptions crowding upon us. These con- 
cepts become more important than the 
vast aggregation of facts accumulated by 
the science. Facts are inert; theories 
are dynamic. Structural linguistics has 
amassed a vast array of facts about the 
production and reception of vocal sound 
as a device for the code of thought trans- 


mission called language. From these facts 
have come om em rules, and laws 
that have relevance to general compo- 
sition. 

I 


The overriding doctrine of structural 
linguistics is that speech is language. On 
the lips of countless speakers each lan- 
guage has taken shape. It would seem 
clear, therefore, that the psychology 
of language operation and of language 
teaching is to be found in the way all 
ae oe make vocal sounds. The struc- 
turalist bids us to put special emphasis 
upon the successive steps observable in 
a human child’s achievement of speech. 
A child is not born with a readiness to 

k; unlike animals he does not make 
characteristic instinctive sounds. He must 
learn to speak. Thus language is a set 
of non-instinctive habits; it is a form 
of learned behavior. Since all human 
beings have similar organs, language dif- 
ferences arise in part from the social 
circumstances in which people live. 
Language is a social act. Not until two 
or more persons hear and make the same 
signs to signify essentially the same 
meaning can language exist. Thus lan- 
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age is an inheritance and not the 
invention of any livin rson. The 
mode by which each child enters the 
spoken language suggests that an analo- 
gous mode must be adopted in intro- 
ducing him to writing. 

We are so accustomed to making lan- 
guage marks from left to right that we 
assume everybody else employs the same 
writing procedure. We smile, therefore, 
when an Arab writes from right to left 
or a Chinese from top to bottom. Noth- 
ing in the languages requires any one 
of these movements. Something in the 
social system rather than language led 
to these modes of placing one sign after 
another. The fact that we write from left 
to right with the right hand has led 
schoolroom designers to seat pupils so 
that the source of light is at the left and 
the pencil is never in the shadow of the 
hand. Some people have the notion that 
only the right hand should be used in 
writing our system; here is a question- 
able kind of psychology derived from a 
habitual social act. The principles of 
learning inherent in a child’s mastery of 
speech have analogies in a child’s learn- 
ing to write. 

The scientific basis of structural lin- 
guistics is the doctrine that language is 
a signaling system. In speech the signals 
are sounds and gestures and vocal quali- 
fications; in writing, the signals are 
marks and the qualifications put upon 
them by different sizes and shapes. A 
system, like the solar system or the nerv- 
ous system, is an arrangement of things 
or parts which unite into a coherent 
organic whole whose operations are ca- 
pable of being described in terms of 
principles or laws. The signaling system 
of speech and the derivative system of 
writing can be described in mathemati- 
cal terms. Thus structural linguistics has 
brought the science of language at least 
as far along as was astronomy when 
Kepler, Galileo, and Newton discovered 
the mathematics of planetary motion. 


Structural linguistics has sharpened 
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our awareness of the differences between 
speech and writing. Each is a system, 
but the points of one-to-one correspond- 
ence between them are fewer than popu- 
lar opinion realizes. Speech is a stream 
of significant vocal sounds uttered into 
the air in homogeneous time relation- 
ships in such a way as to give the dis- 
tinct impression that a tune or melody 
accompanies the rhythm of production. 
There may be an accompaniment of 
gestures and vocal qualifiers, like whis- 
pering, rasping, wheezing, but these are 
non-distinctive by comparison with the 
basic sounds and intonation patterns. 


Writing is a set of significant graphic 
marks Fscribed ona 
in homogeneous space relationships 
whose total effect is usually that of a 
geometric design. An accompaniment of 
pictures or of varied type faces or forms 
of script is generally non-distinctive. 


As soon as an attempt is made to 
equate sounds and letters, acoustics and 
graphonomy, air and material substance, 
time and space, melody and xcs be 
the extensive differences between the 
two systems become apparent. Writing 
very poorly represents time, melody, 
gestures, and vocal qualifiers; certainly 
the timbre and voice-quality modulation 
by which a speaker is recognized in a 
telephone conversation is not transfer- 
rable to writing. In reverse, speech has 
difficulty in conveying the effect of 
written scrolls and serifs and degrees of 
darkness on type. Capital letters at the 
beginning of sentences are purely for- 
mal requirements; they stand for nothing 
in speech. 

Yet both systems have fundamental 
similarities. Each has a small number of 
distinctive representational items. Speech 
has 21 consonants, 9 vowels, and 3 semi- 
vowels, a total of 33 segmental pho- 
nemes (Bloomfield says Chicago has 
only 32). In addition there are 4 levels 
of pitch, 4 of stress, and 4 of juncture. 
These 45 units (more or less) are ade- 
quate for all the purposes of English 
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speech. Writing has 26 alphabetic letters 
and 12 marks of punctuation, a total of 
38 units. Numbers and other arbitrary 
signs are substitutes for language signals. 


Capitals and lower-case letters are a 


Pe of the social conventions of writing. 
ariant forms of type or script have 
only such signification as custom assigns 
them. In their letters few sailors ever 
italicize the name of their ship; the 
handbook requirement of italics is a 
printing and not a professional social 
custom. Structural linguistics suggests 
that the distinctive signals alone are of 
primary significance in studying the 
systems of speech and writing. The ac- 
companiments, however interesting, are 
not to be made objects of study until 
the operating procedures in the systems 
are clear. 

Frequently bemoaned is the lack of 
identity in English between the dis- 
tinctive speech sounds or phonemes and 
the alphabetic letters. The spelling prob- 
lems in English are fairly numerous, but 
structural linguists assure us that it is 
better for us to live with the present 
writing system than to seek to change 
it drastically by adopting a new one. I 
mention this matter because spelling 
bulks large in the thoughts of most gen- 
eral composition teachers. They would 
like to find a means of escaping from 
the editorial drudgery of slashing at 
misspelled words. The solution lies not 
in a new spelling system but in a differ- 
ent procedure in the task of teaching 
composition. 


Il 


The key to the system of English— 
indeed to all languages of the Western 
world—is the algebraic theory of func- 
tion, variables, and constants. Since the 
beginning of language study it has been 
known that a consistent scheme of 
operations exists in, such matters as 
concord, word order in prepositional 
phrases, and the sequence of auxiliaries 
in a verb-group. The Elizabethans saw 
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dimly that the law of permutations rather 
than the law of combination applies to 
English modification. That is, glish 
has fairly fixed arrangements of words 
within the smaller structuring elements 
of a sentence. The eighteenth century 
recognized that the law of distribution 
operates regularly in the way that mem- 
bers of certain word-classes take spe- 
cified positions in sentences. Age-old is 
the knowledge that phrases and clauses 
can be adjectival, adverbial, and nounal. 
Yet not until 1933 did Bloomfield, in 
Language, supply the key to the system 
by describing the law of substitution in 
language operation. (Parenthetically I 
must add that only in American English 
in Its Cultural Setting by Donald J. 
Lloyd and Harry R. Warfel has this law 
of substitution been clearly and ade- 
quately exemplified.) C. C. Fries, Paul 
Roberts, C. F. Hockett, and W. N. Fran- 
cis in their treatment of syntax either 
did not understand or they rejected 
Bloomfield at this point. Zellig Harris, 
however, in Methods in Structural Lin- 
guistics, a work which does not deal 
with syntax, invented the substitution- 
frame as the basic tool in phonemics and 
morphemics. 

The science of phonemics paved the 
way for the theory of function. A sci- 
ence must discover simplicity in seeming 
complexity, order amid a chaos of forms, 
and a few distinctive operating units 
amid the multiplicity of phenomena. 
Phonetics identified as many as 130 
vowels in English, an unwieldy num- 
ber. Phonemics reduced this number to 
9 and called the others allophones. (A 
phoneme is the constant, the allophones 
are the variables which replace or inter- 
change with the constant, and the spot 
where the phoneme and its allophones 
work is the function.) On the level of 
morphemes a parallel operation takes 
place: the morpheme is a constant, the 
allomorphs are the variables, and the 
spot where a morpheme and its allo- 
morphs work interchangeably is the 
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function. Lloyd and Warfel first dem- 
onstrated the operation of the theory of 
function in syntax. The following sub- 
stitution-frame illustrates the terms func- 
tion, form-classes, and word-class: 


N LV N 
Money is power. 
To work is to prosper. 
Over the fence is against the rules. 
Why he said it is what I don’t understand. 
Swimming is good exercise. 


Money and power are members of 
the word-class called noun. Every mem- 
ber of this word-class can take these 
positions in this sentence-pattern. The 
noun, therefore, is a constant. In this 
same position it is possible to put rep- 
ositional phrases (though not often), 
clauses, and to-V and -ing verb-forms. 
Some members of the word-class called 
adjective will also fill the N position, 
as in “The young must be instructed.” 

If the word-class noun provides the 
constant, then the variables come from 
a variety of sources. Bloomfield gave 
the name form-classes to the variables. 
The spot in which the word-class and 
the form-classes interchange is the func- 
tion. Form-classes are not merely in- 
flected forms or forms operating by 
functional change. Both word-groups 
and words from other classes fill the 
N function. The total set of operatives 
which substitute for the constant con- 
stitute the form-classes. Extensive analy- 
sis indicates that substitution is possible 
also for verbs, adjectives, and adverbs 
but not for any other word-class. Thus 
there are four functions whose constants 
are members respectively of the four 
great word-classes: noun, verb, adjec- 
tive, and adverb. It is a useful simplifi- 
cation to designate the functions by the 
names of the word-classes. 

A function must be viewed as a sin- 
gle unit no matter how many words or 
elements are in it. If we should not 
fragment to work or why he said it, 
we must not break apart a cluster like 
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the boy on the corner with the red 
flag who has been visiting his grand- 
mother when that span fills the N posi- 
tion. No matter how large the arith- 
metical count of words, the span must 
be conceived of as a unit in a straight 
line. By this means we are able to say 
that there are a half-dozen or so basic 
formulas by which we can describe 
normally ordered statement-sentences: 
N V, N V N,N V N N, and so on. 


It must be evident now that a sentence 
is not a sequence of words but of func- 
tions. These functions can be filled 
in many different ways. The proper 
approach to the study of language, 
therefore, is through the sentence pat- 
terns and the way in which they are 
built up. A minimum sentence may con- 
sist of one word in each necessary func- 
tion; a maximum sentence may extend 
to a vast aggregate of words. 


The relationship between function 
order in sentences and of word order 
in the elements within sentences must 
be kept clear. Prepositional _ phrases, 
clauses, verb groups, nominative abso- 
lutes, and other small elements within 
sentences have a relatively fixed word 
order. The stability in the system of 
English results from the relative fixity 
of word order within elements and of 
function order within sentences. Thus, 
word-class adjectives normally have a 
pre-modifying position, whereas the 
phrase and clause as adjective have post- 
modifying positions. The position of 
modifiers can best be handled by dealing 
with the totality of components in a 
function. And the best way to bring 
the matter to student awareness is 
through pattern practice rather than 
explanation. 


This concept of function-order en- 
ables us to see more clearly into the 
nature of the limits or expanse of a 
sentence. Older theoretical grammarians 
had no doubt about the existence of a 
limit; their intuition was confirmed by 
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counting the number of words in the 
sentences in literary works. Now and 
then a long sentence turned up, but 
it was treated as an aberration. Most 
of their evidence dealt with total sen- 
tence length and not with the expanse 
of functions nor even of elements. 
Today the intuitive basis of determinin 

limits is proved defective by the exhibi- 
tion of Whitman’s and Faulkner’s syn- 
tactical maneuvering. Although statisti- 
cal analysis can show that the median 
sentence length is about 25 words and 
that about 15 words is an ideal to strive 
for, nothing is ever said about the rela- 
tive expanse of the functions. A mathe- 
matical interpretation of sentence length 
is needed to discover whether elements 
in the spans in the functions play sig- 
nificant roles. It is known that certain 
elements exclude others, but the extent 
of these exclusions has not been demon- 
strated. At the moment, in the absence 
of research data in this field, it seems 
that only a minimal limit of one word 
in each necessary function can be as- 
signed ers Theoretically the maximal 
limit is infinity in each function, for 
every headword is open to endless 
modification. 

The theory of limits requires a hard 
look at the laws of substitution, modi- 
fication, apposition, compounding, and 
word order. Most of the lore on these 
operations is rhetorical or logical rather 
than syntactical; the textbooks prescribe 
do’s and don’ts without any scientific 
basis for their caveats and proscriptions. 
Since a writer’s style is based primarily 
upon his syntactical choices, structural 
grammar insists that rhetoricians should 
state their rules in terms of syntactical 
operations. 

The implication of these remarks 
about the mathematical nature of a lan- 
guage should now be evident to teachers 
of general composition. Language as an 
instrument embodies within itself the 
scientific principles from which the phi- 
losophy and psychology of its use can 
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be abstracted. Since rhetoric and logic 
must work within the framework of the 
mathematical laws of language, it would 
seem almost a truism that a composition 
teacher should know these laws and 
formulate his didactic procedures upon 
them. 


Ill 


An important doctrine of structural 
linguistics holds that me is a social 
inheritance which a child masters by the 
age of six. By the time he enters school, 
he produces the phonemes expertly, 
gathers them systematically into mor- 
phemes, and relates morphemes into 
syntax. More simply stated, the child 
employs the basic structures and tunes 
of the language with an expertness that 
will not be greatly increased—although 
~ range will widen—through a long 
life. 

From this fact of the child’s se 
of the system is derived the principle 
that the system is more important than 
the whole vast vocabulary in the un- 
abridged dictionary. The system must 
be taught if this child is to be given an 
expertness in writing paralleling his ex- 
pertness in speech. For about three years 
a child’s parents devote great attention 
to bringing him fluency and phonemic 
accuracy in speech. For three more 
years the parents give less and less atten- 
tion to the child’s speech, for by this 
time he plays with other children and 
makes speech his chief enterprise. He 
reaches out for language with a hunger 
that often exceeds his physical desire for 
food. Food he eats occasionally; speech 
is his ceaseless activity in dling mo- 
ments. 

At six the school engulfs the child 
and sets out to make him literate, that 
is, to teach him to read and write. At 
least a third of our school children live 
in homes where reading is not a normal 
daily activity. He is not bi, er to 
do much schoolwork at home. Fully half 
the children never see writing done 
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in the home. A large segment of the 
school population literally believes that 
reading and as are school tasks 
rather than daily duties. Our profes- 
sional people sin against their children 
greatly; papa does all his Nie at the 
office, gets his mail at the office, and 
rarely writes at home. If mama does 
any writing and reading, she does these 
activities after the children are in bed. 
As a consequence we have the disturb- 
ing situation that our colleges harbor 
more highly educated, socially well- 
placed, and financially competent illit- 
erates than is confessed to. 

The steps to production in writing 
are similar to those in speech. The social 
situation that requires speech must be 

The methods of 
teaching must be analogous. This means 
that the system of language must be 
lifted to awareness. The student’s known 
capacity to speak must be utilized by 
making the crossover into writing a nat- 
ural one. Expertness in writing the sim- 
ple sentence patterns must be achieved 
first, and then the many ways of saying 
anything can be added as occasion war- 
rants. Imitative pattern practice is essen- 
tial whenever a student is allegedly “at 
a loss for words.” No student lacks 
words; he lacks experience in putting 
the words he knows into patterns. 
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“The power or wealth of a language,” 
wrote Bloomfield, “consists of the mor- 
phemes and the tagmemes (sentence 
types, constructions, and substitutions).” 
This doctrine of structural linguistics 
strikes at the heart of the scholastic 
dogma that a language is rich or ex- 
pressive in relation to the number of 
words in its unabridged dictionary. Pos- 
sibly no other single activity wastes 
more time of students in general compo- 
sition classes than the mania for infusing 
unrelated vocabulary items into a stu- 
dent’s mind. What the student needs is 
not vocabulary but the modes of lan- 
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guage operation, the patterns of sen- 
tence and syntactical structure. 

A glance at the nature of the vo- 
cabulary of English may provide 
some wholesome data. In the whole 
unabridged dictionary there are only 
84 prepositions, about 50 clause-markers, 
about 25 verb-markers (auxiliaries and 
helpers), and enough other language- 
machinery words to provide a total of 
about 300 structure-words. These 300 
most used words form .0005 (five ten- 
thousandths) of the vocabulary of 600,- 
000 entries. In actual writing these words 
appear at least once in every four words. 
Most of them begin word-groups, and 
it would seem that a knowledge of the 
operating methods of these words would 
be essential. 

The fewer the items in any class, the 
more important they are individually. 
Structure-words and adverbs need more 
attention than other word-classes. The 
verb, we know, needs special attention 
for other reasons than rarity. Adjectives 
seldom pose a problem. Except for spell- 
ing, nouns need no attention at all. They 
are all over the place. 

But how do these nouns come to be 
used so much? They play as subjects of 
verbs, as complements of verbs and 
verbals, as objects of prepositions, as 
independent elements, and as headwords 
in so-called nominative absolutes. What 
is important is their mode of turning up 
everywhere. For example, nearly every 
noun can be the object of several prepo- 
sitions. If the working vocabulary of 
English has 200,000 nouns and these 
unite with only an average of ten prepo- 
sitions, the result is two million adjective 
and/or adverb phrases. If you have ever 
wondered why some writers clutter 
their style with prepositional phrases, 
you can now see why. Base-form adjec- 
tives and adverbs are relatively difficult 
to come by. The handbooks pay little 
attention to prepositional phrases; the 
implication of my remarks is that prac- 
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tice on this item of syntax is worth more 
than all the nonsense about levels of 
usage. 

Clauses may be adjectives and adverbs. 
The problems involved in using word- 
class modifiers, prqonirnn phrases, and 
clauses in a single cluster can be resolved 
most easily by pattern practice. The 
noun clause in the subject position cre- 
ates doubt as it emerges from some 
writers’ minds. The panacea for the slow 
or inadequate handler of word groups 
is pattern practice. 

It is now possible to phrase some spe- 
cific suggestions on the basis of the 
character of the vocabulary and of the 
syntax of English. Since the noun and 
its modifiers dominate English sentence 
structure, the most valuable int at 


which to direct attention is the noun 
function as subject. Once the manage- 
ment of the base-form of the word c 

is under control, then the time has come 
to expand the noun group by adding 


determiners and adjectives in the pre- 
modifying position. The next step is to 
develop the patterns of the noun cluster, 
that is, to add post-modifying preposi- 
tional phrases and clauses. Amid a good 
deal of practice there might be some 
class discussion of the stylistic pitfalls in 
overloading the subject position. But 
most significant for the student will be 
his increased ability to manage a seem- 
ingly complicated structure. His skill 
will afford him ease in getting started 
and gaining momentum enough to carry 
him onward. He should gain some in- 
sight into the variety of structure open 
to him. The same principles of operation 
apply wherever the noun function ap- 
pears in English sentences (a few pro- 
noun forms excepted); the play of the 
noun function after prepositions, verbs, 
and verbals can be lifted to awareness 
early in the teaching sequence. In other 
Western languages with inflected datives 
and accusatives, a different treatment of 
noun function is necessary. 

The possibilities of varying the struc- 
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ture of the noun cluster are very great. 
Before moving into the other devices, 
a teacher may find it desirable to drill 
orally on the adjective prepositional 
phrases and adjective clauses to show 
the of pile-up which are possible. 
Although the purpose of pattern prac- 
tice is not to teach students to parse, 
no small amount of classroom excite- 
ment is possible when stylistic values are 
explained in terms of syntax. 

Pattern practice requires imitation for 
establishing habits. Slow writers should 
never be put on their own resources; 
they should work at oral and written 
substitution within the limits of a few 
hundred words. The plea for originality 
and stylistic variety simply goes unheard 
and therefore unheeded as long as stu- 
dents do not know the available syntac- 
tic devices. Every student has a large 
storehouse of nouns; what he doesn’t 
have is experience in shaping the nouns 
into patterns by using the simplest, most 
commonplace devices of prepositional 
phrases and clauses. Imitative practice 
in writing, as in sports, is essential. 

I cannot say loudly or vigorously 
enough how useless it is for a teacher 
to spray red ink on such exercises. A 
teacher who does more than inspect 
these exercises is wasting his time. In- 
deed, most themes should be treated 
casually rather than as work needing edi- 
torial polish. In the early stages of pat- 
tern practice the reworking and rewrit- 
ing of practice themes is largely useless. 
More and varied practice and extensive 
production rather than the perfection 
of a few papers is the desirable goal. 
Just as the basketball coach sends his 
players to the gymnasium floor for prac- 
tice, so the composition teacher must 
treat his students. Practice, practice, 
practice. Only occasionally blow the 
whistle and keep score. Watch for and 
cherish improvement. Avoid suppressing 
students by ridicule, sarcasm, harshness, 
and red ink. Let them discover the joys 
of being truly and expertly literate. 
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The second major area in pattern 
ractice is the verb-group, —s to 
ift to awareness the two-, three-, and 
four-word Some of this 
practice can go forward along with the 
noun-cluster exercises. The mastery of 
the principal parts of the chief irregular 
verbs—not as items to be memorized but 
as normal operating forms—can be 
achieved at this time. The demons like 
lie and lay, sit and set, ask and asked 
— daily oral drill. In matters in- 
volving inflection the way to success is 
by developing speech habits. Only when 
the tongue automatically produces and 
the ear hears the norms of these forms 
does a student possess a mastery of them. 

After the norms of noun-cluster and 
verb-cluster operation are established, 
the student should be led to play with 
apposition and compounding. Most stu- 
dents need guidance in the placement of 
word-class adjectives as post-modifiers, 
as in “John, nimble and cunning, out- 
foxed his competitors.” This syntactical 
maneuver seems strange at first, but a 
little practice renders it commonplace. 

The highest reaches of literary style 
result from the use of verbals and clauses 
in the noun function. The difficult alge- 
braic variables now come into play. Al- 
though students can recite “To err is 
human; to forgive, divine” and “To be 
or not to be, that is the question,” they 
do not normally speak or write this 
structure. L. M. Myers has stated that 
the that clause as subject is obsolescent 
because, I suppose, he seldom finds it 
in student themes. Statistical analysis will 
show that infinitives and noun clauses 
appear rarely yet with such telling effect 
that their manipulation deserves to be 
included in a student’s experience. The 
-ing verbal turns up frequently in the 
noun function, and the infinitive is com- 
monplace as noun after the verb; as 
adjective and adverb the infinitive is 
comparatively uncommon. Since com- 
position and reading must interplay, the 
structuralist advises that these rarer uses 


be lifted to awareness but that mastery 
of them be not a specific requirement. 

The play of the adverb word-class 
and word-groups serving in the adverb 
function requires and deserves a good 
deal of attention. Inverted order is 
largely achieved by — the adverb 
function first in a sentence. Single words, 
prepositional phrases, and clauses turn up 
without much difficulty in student writ- 
ing, but the nominative absolute, which 
is really an adverb, is an uncommon 
structure and deserves attention. 

It must be apparent that the structur- 
alist does not urge the composition 
teacher to ply his students with all the 
possible structural variants. Just as pho- 
nemes are more significant than allo- 
phones, so the basic structures and pat- 
terns are more significant than such an 
interesting example of an unmarked 
clause as a noun in Whitman’s “The 
other I am must not abase itself to you,” 
where not only is the clause in the noun 
position but it has a determiner and pre- 
modifying adjective. Such a structure 
merely the reaches open 
in the system. The structuralist asks for 
the teaching of the basic structures and 
patterns through practice. . 
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The bane—the deadly poison—in com- 
position teaching has been the over- 
emphasis upon vocabulary and the treat- 
ment of vocabulary in terms of levels 
of usage. The study of semantics has 
been a will-o’-the-wisp, an almost useless 
and distracting appendage to composi- 
tion instruction. I dare say that most 
books of reading selections have been 
productive of little good. The preoccu- 
pation with ideas as opposed to the stu- 
dent’s mastery of the language system 
has been self-defeating. The business of 
a composition class is to achieve fluency 
in writing; it is not to give a general 
education program—the liberal arts col- 
lege exists to do that job. The required 
reading matter in a composition class 
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should deal with those aspects of lan- 
gauge which provide insight into the 
student’s lifetime task of increasing his 
skill in writing and reading. 

I dare say that a teacher's self-respect 
will increase as he senses that his profes- 
sion has its own subject-matter and its 
own technology in which he can be an 
expert. Like a physician or an engineer, 
he has specialized in a limited field of 
knowledge; his value to society results 
wholly from the competence with which 
he ministers to his clientele. That minis- 
try involves language, its systematic 
operation in the mouths and ears of all 
people and the possibility of lifting every 
student’s knowledge, experience, and 
production in writing to the highest 
level of competence. 

Knowledge of the dynamics of music 
revolutionized the teaching of that art. 
A widespread familiarity with the prin- 
ciples of structural linguistics will work 
a similar revolution in the teaching of 
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verbal composition. For twenty-five 
years, study after study has demon- 
strated the futility of teaching language 
in terms of philosophical definitions. 
The currently popular workbooks and 
handbooks must be thrown away as out- 
moded gadgetry. The olbatyle gram- 
mars of parts of speech, paradigms, and 
inflections must replaced by new 
structural grammars which relate lan- 
guage operation to composition. The 
necessary textbooks and audio-visual aids 
are available to modernize our classroom 
procedures. We will be derelict in our 
duty if we do not give our students the 
roved scientific insights into their most 
important set of social habits. Since 
language is the chief instrument where- 
by society achieves unity, the discovery 
of—the teaching of—the principles of 
language must deemed to hold first 
rank in any hierarchy of values. Lan- 
guage is the key to the treasure house 
of humanity. That key can be in each 


teacher’s possession. 


The Poetry of Elizabeth Bishop 


James G. SourHworRTH 


Now on leave in Japan, the writer is a professor at the University of Toledo, 
where he has taught since 1934, with degrees from Michigan, Oxford, and Har- 
vard. The author of The Poetry of Thomas Hardy (1947), he here follows up 
two later books, Some Modern American Poets (1950) and More Modern 
American Poets (1954). 


The poetry of Elizabeth Bishop, ex- 
cept for some ten poems, is as objective 
as poetry can well be. It is also as little 
mannered. If by romantic we mean the 
unifyin wer of imagination as 
Wordsworth and Coleridge used the 
term, she is anti-romantic. But whether 
she is being determinedly objective or 
whether—her guard down— 
she is passionately subjective, she always 
reveals her inherent poetic temperament. 


I say consciously, because I do not think 
the placing of two groups of subjective 

ms, one at the beginning of Poems 
(1955) and the other at the end, is an 
accident. It is a warning to the reader 
not to be misled by the seeming detach- 
ment of her work. 

To enjoy Miss Bishop’s poems, the 
reader must himself approach them with 
a poetic temperament. He cannot derive 
pleasure from them as versified generali- 
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zations on man, the nature of the uni- 
verse, or the imponderables. She never 
moralizes. She is not interested in the 
abstract truth at the end of the road, 
but in the concrete truths that lie alon: 
the way—the shape of a tree, the soul 
of gently broken water in the morning 
sunlight, or the appearance of an old 
fish half-in half-out the boat. Her truths 
are the truths of a bow! of ches by 
Cézanne, a wheat field by San Gogh, 
a lady playing the lute by Ter Borch. 
The reader must therefore be interested 
in the manner in which she selects or 
“filters” her subject, in the wey | she 
achieves, in her massing of the details 
into significant form. Her best poems 
do reveal moments of vision, but she 
inserts them so unpretentiously amid 
carefully and skillfully selected objec- 
tive details that a careless reader easily 
misses them. Her vocabulary, too, is so 
utterly free from mposity that its 
accuracy and suitability to the occasion 
is not at first apparent. Only rarely is 
she obscure, but on these rare occasions 
it is an obscurity arising from reticence 
rather than from a desire to mystify or 
to conceal lack of thought. She never 
forces a poem beyond its limits, nor her- 
self to assume a pose that is unnatural. 
In this lies her strength, a strength with 
limitations. 

The poems fall roughly into four 
groups: (1) purely descriptive, in which 
the only interpretation lies in the selec- 
tion of details, (2) descriptive in the 
manner of the first group but enriched 
by an imaginative am (3) vignettes, 


and (4) intensely personal poems, the 
ten mentioned earlier. It is the first 
group that will lead many a reader to 
say to himself “So what!” after readin 

them for the first time. Typical of this 
group are “Large Bad Picture,” “Cirque 


d’Hiver,” “A Id Spring,” “Florida,” 
“Little Exercise,” “Monument,” and 
“The Bight.” are com- 
petent, even excellent. The prosody fits 
the subject, the details are presented 
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with accurate economy, the — are 
the reader enjoys himself 
as he moves through the poems and 
comes to the end. The experience is 
similar to that he has had with many 
intings where he notices the interest- 
brush work, finds the juxtaposition 

of color original, approves of the tech- 
nical handling of the masses, and then 
moves to the next picture. Each time 
he returns to the painting he enjoys it 
anew, but never eels any significance 
in the communication beyond that of 
expert craftsmanship. This painter has 
observed carefully but has not invested 
the canvas with the richness of his own 
personality. So it is with this group of 
ms somewhat akin to Williams’s “The 

ed Wheelbarrow.” One not only sees 
the bad picture but thinks of similar bad 
pictures from the past, he sees the me- 
chanical toy on the floor, he appreciates 
the enriching effect of the final stanga 
in “Little Exercise,” and he admires the 
wealth and aptness of detail in “Florida.” 
Properly read, these poems afford a 
genuine pleasure, although a limited one. 
“Florida” particularly continues to re- 
ward the reader with each successive 


reading. The reason underlying several 


other poems in this group would seem 
to be the desire on the part of the poet 
to fix in her mind the details of various 
places visited on her travels. She ad- 
mirably captures the grayness of the 
city in “Paris, 7 A.M.,” the movement of 
the barge on the Seine (“Quai d’Or- 
leans”), and significant details from 
Rome, Marrakech, Mexico, and other 
places (“Over 2,000 Illustrations and a 
Complete Concordance”). When the 
reader does return to the poems in this 
group, he often begins to sense an in- 
tensity of emotion which the poet has 
been at pains to conceal. The best ex- 
ample of this is “The Imaginary Ice- 
berg”; that is, it would be the best ex- 
ample were it not for the final three 
lines which place it in the second group. 
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The second group—richer, I think, 
than the first—includes such as 
“At the Fishhouses,” “The Fish,” “Roost- 
ers,” “Arrival at Santos,’ and “Sea- 
scape.” These are not only equally as 
rich in detail and imagery as those in 
the first group, but they provide a pleas- 
ure that does not end when we finish 
the poem. Bishop has quietly and un- 
obtrusively raised questions that admit 
no easy answer. For example, following 
the suggestiveness of the adjective “celes- 
tial” to describe “Seascape,” the poet 
develops its imaginative implications by 
building her image of the white herons 
“as angels” and their flight as “tiers and 
tiers of immaculate reflections.” Her 
eyes then travel downward to the bird- 
droppings on the green leaves “like il- 
luminations in silver,” to the suggestively 
“Gothic arches of the mangrove roots,” 
to the “pea-green back-pasture / where 
the fish jumps, like a wild flower / in 
an ornamental spray of spray.” She binds 
the details of the foregoing tightly to- 
— with the phrase a “cartoon by 

aphael for a tapestry for a Pope.” The 
introduction of the skeletal lighthouse 
“in black and white clerical dress” aware 
of the evil forces of the sea, pulls the 
reader up sharply, and leads him to 
ponder the lighthouse’s concept of heav- 
en: “Heaven is not like flying or swim- 
ming, / but has something to do with 
blackness and a strong glare”’—death and 
the blinding radiance of resurrection— 
to the sight of God. It is the reader, 
however, who, having carefully examined 
the perceptive details and their embodi- 
ment in significant form, says that for 
himself. He returns to the poem to verify 
his impression and each return enriches 
him. Here truly is a “literalist of the 
imagination.” 

“The Fish” is an equally evocative 
poem. Detail after detail vividly con- 
tributes to our picture of the fish. From 
the externals, the poet thinks of the in- 
ner facts of the fish—“the coarse white 
flesh / packed like feathers,” of the 
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entrails, of the “pink swim-bladder / 
like a big peony,” then back to the ex- 
ternal details—those of the eyes— 


I looked into his eyes 

which were far larger than mine 
but shallower, and yellowed, 
the irises backed and packed 
with tarnished tinfoil 

seen through the lenses 

of old scratched isinglass. 
They shifted a little, but not 
to return my stare.— 

It was more like the tippin 
of an object toward the light. 


Her look travels to the mouth from which 
“hung five old pieces of fish-line,” relics 
of previous encounters, then to the de- 
tails of the “pool of bilge / where the oil 
has spread a rainbow / around the rusted 
engine.” We have the vivid setting eco- 
nomically etched, and the poem ends in 
a rhymed couplet. But as in a painting 
where the objective details receive life 
from the intensity of the painter’s per- 
sonality and vision, and the painting be- 
comes greater than the sum of its parts, 
so is it in this poem. The poet fuses 
the details into a integrated whole to 
communicate a unique experience. 

The imaginative appeal of “At the 
Fishhouses” is different. Bishop’s excit- 
ing sense of significant detail leads the 
reader admiringly along sharing her ex- 
perience until she goes beyond the facts 
and does what is possible only to poetry 
and to no other art form—she specifically 
intellectualizes her communication, and 
makes us understand the nature of 
knowledge. She says of the cold salt 
water: 


If you tasted it, it would first taste bitter, 

then briny, then surely burn your tongue. 

It is like what we imagine knowledge to be: 

dark, salt, clear, moving, utterly free, 

drawn from the cold hard mouth 

of the world, derived from the rocky 
breasts 

forever, flowing and drawn, and since 

our knowledge is historical, flowing and 
flown. 
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“Arrival at Santos” achieves its effect 
differently. She begins in a matter-of- 
fact way—‘‘Here is a coast; here is a har- 
bor / here, after a meager diet of hori- 
zon, is some scenery.” “Meager” is the 
only word that reveals the feelings of 
the poet. In fact, in the succeeding lines 
the adjectives are the telling words: “im- 
practically “self-pitying moun- 
tains,” “frivolous greenery,” “feeble 
pink,” “incestuous palms.” They com- 
prise an understatement of disappoint- 
ment— 


Oh, tourist, 

is this how this country is going to answer 
you 

and your immodest demands for a different 
world, 

and a better life, and complete compre- 
hension 

of both at last, and immediately, 

after eighteen days of suspension? 


The choice of details to describe the 
debarkation complete the drab pic- 
ture, making the desire to escape vividly 
understandable. 

The dividing line between the descri 
tive poems and the vignettes is a thin 
one, possibly merely a matter of em- 
phasis. It is as vignettes that I think of 
“Jeronimo’s House,” “Cootchie,” “Faus- 
tine or Rock Roses,” “The Prodigal,” 
and “Varick Street.” All are strongly 
evocative, and I find the second stanza 
of “Cootchie” particularly imaginative, 
with something faintly reminiscent of 
John Crowe Ransom in the movement of 
the lines. Very different is the move- 
ment of “The Prodigal.” The two four- 
teen-line stanzas, differing slightly in 
their interweaving rhyme scheme, gen- 
— in a five-stress line with the stres- 
ses forming a great variety of —— 
are heavy with details that make vivid 


the ee plight of the son and his 


struggle within himself: “But it took him 
a long time / finally to make his mind up 
to go home.” Bishop shows her mastery 
of her craft in her ability to select the 
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pattern that bolsters her thought; in fact, 
at its best, it is a = of that thought. 

At the outset I stressed Bishop’s great 
objectivity, except for about ten 
What of these? I think they control 
our mses to many of the others. It 
is fashionable today to insist that a poem 
should be able to stand by itself without 
extraneous aids, and I certainly agree; 
I do think, however, that one poem of 
an author will often illuminate and give 
richness to another. This does not mean 
that we can transfer the statement of 
one poem to another that excludes such 
a statement, but it does mean that an 
understatement in one m can be un- 
derstood when we find a full and frank 
similar statement in another that 
is manifestly a subjective and personal 
expression. Bishop is a person of exquisite 
artistic taste; she has, moreover, a char- 
acteristic reticence, but she does not wish 
to be understood as being cold and un- 
feeling. The ten poems placed at the 
beginning and end of Poems reveal a re- 
markable sensitivity and a great ability 
to express—often obliquely—what should 
be said, but what is often said inap- 
propriately. 

The first of these poems, “Casabi- 
anca,” is technically interesting in that 
it is based on “The boy stood on the 
burning deck.” In this poem, she cap- 
tures the intensity (“Love’s the burning 
boy”) as well as the inarticulateness of 
love (“Love's the son / stood stammer- 
ing elocution / while the poor | in 
flames went down”). “Chemin de Fer” 
similarly reveals the intensity of love 
and the inability to put love into ac- 
tion. The music of the stanza (a*b’c*b*) 
is deceptively matter-of-fact. The simile 
of the little pond “holding onto its in- 
juries / lucidly year after year” partially 
explains the difficulty of the heart to 
confirm the message of the old hermit. 
“The Gentleman of Shalott” is love in 
reverse. This is an ironical portrait of 
a man who is anxious to complete him- 
self through a woman, but, having nar- 
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cissistic qualities (he is probably a homo- 
sexual), tries to rationalize his inability. 

Very different from the foregoing is 
“Love Lies Sleeping.” Beginning with 
the awakening of the city, the reader 
is subtly led into the proper mood for 
the final five stanzas in which the t 
exhorts the women to speed their te. 
bands forth with love because of the in- 
evitability and unpredictability of death. 
I sense in these stanzas a great loneliness 
and an envy of these married women. 
Closely related to this is “The Weed.” I 
read it as a Freudian dream, and prefer 
to interpret it by question rather than 
statement. If love, why a weed and not 
a flower? Is it a strong sex urge that 
comes to disturb the “fal thought” of 
the cold heart? Is the poet disturbed by 
the fact that thinking herself secure in 


her reason, she suddenly finds passion 
overthrowing reason? 

The seven poems at the end of Poems 
corroborate the depth of Bishop’s feel- 


ing. “Conversation,” “Rain Towards 
Morning,”’ ‘“‘While Someone Tele- 
phones,” and “O Breath” reveal—par- 
ticularly “Conversation” and “While 
Someone Telephones”—the depth of pas- 
sion of which she is capable. “Argu- 
ment,” “The Mountain,” and the brittle 
irony of “Letter to N. Y.” are also pro- 
foundly subjective poems. “The Moun- 
tain,” especially, captures that feeling 
possessed by a person when he discovers 
that reason has given way to a surge of 
emotion. The volume closes with “The 
Shampoo” with the emotion once more 
under control. It is these poems that 
cause the reader to re-examine carefully 
the more overtly descriptive and ob- 
jective poems. It is an enriching experi- 
ence. 
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Except for passing reference, I have 
said little of Bishop’s technical achieve- 
ments, but the pr should not ignore 
her mastery of the formal aspects of 
poetry. “A Miracle for Breakfast” rep- 
resents one aspect of her technique. Em- 
ploying the same end-words for each 
stanza—coffee, crumb, balcony, miracle, 
sun, river—she varies the pattern in each 
of the six stanzas, and concludes with 
one three-line stanza—coffee, sun, bal- 
cony. (The rhythm has the ripple of 
Wallace Stevens’s “Sunday Morning.”) 
From an ordinary scene of eating a 
roll and coffee on a small balcony, the 
‘ee is carried by her imagination to 

reakfast on a romantic terrace. 

It would be a work of supererogation, 
however, to note all the stanza forms 
which Bishop employs. In no poem do 
I find that its outward form interferes 
with its significant form. The same is 
true of her images. In other words, I 
find that there is a careful fusion of 
rhythm, imagery, and rhyme (when she 
needs it) with the thought she wishes 
to share with the reader as an experi- 
ence. Her work reveals that she is 
intimately conversant with the entire 
range of modern poetry, but aware of 
her limitations and her reticences, and 
ever striving to make each poem unique, 
the echoes of her mentors are few. One 
naturally is frequently reminded of Mari- 
anne Moore, but Elizabeth Bishop has 
excelled her. There are many things 
that the reader will not find in her 
poetry; but if he is content with her 
comparatively narrow range, he will 
find thought, imagination, and excellent 
craftsmanship beautifully fused into sig- 
nificant entities. 
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Teaching College English: Five Dialogues 


V. PROMOTIONS 


KENNETH Hoac 


This is the last of five discussions by a veteran professor at the University of 
Idaho, author of Materials for Freshman English, Language Skills, and Reading 
Skills. 


Youth: Can you spare me a few minutes? 
Old Man: Yes, of course. Come in and 
sit down. I haven’t seen you for a long 
time. How have things been with you? 
Youth: Quite well, thank you, but I 
have a problem I'd like to talk to you 
about. I have been here for a year and 


a half, and I am concerned about my 
prospects. You see, we're going to have 
a baby and I need to know where I 
stand. Old Man: Congratulations, that’s 


fine. But haven’t you come to the wrong 

rson about your prospects? It is true 

have been designated your adviser, but 
the department head is the proper one 
to answer your question. Anything I 
might say would have no official weight 
and might mislead you. Youth: I realize 
that, but I thought you could help me 
explore the problem in general, and 
give me the benefit of your observation 
and experience. Old Man: 1 can certainly 
do that. To begin with, then, how old 
are you? Youth: Twenty-eight. Old 
Man: A very marketable age; in fact, in 
this respect you are safe for another five 
or ten years, depending upon the mar- 
ket and what you produce meanwhile. 
By then, in any case, you should have 
made a place for yourself. Youth: It isn’t 
long, is it? Old Man: No, and the time 
slips by very rapidly. It is easy to drift 
through those five or ten years. Youth: 
What do you mean? Old Man: Simply 
that for many people those are their 
most productive years, the years when 
they are crystalizing their ideas and have 


enough interest and energy to express 
them. Youth: You mean in their teach- 
ing? Old Man: In their teaching, of 
course. But I mean over and above their 
teaching. Youth: You mean publication? 
Old Man: It is one of the mostly widely 
accepted methods. The assumption is 
that the writer both improves himself 
and contributes to the understanding or 
knowledge of others in his field. If 
you will examine a copy of the Dic- 
tionary of American Scholars or the an- 
nual PMLA Bibliography, you will get 
some idea of the extent to which col- 
lege teachers publish. The doctor’s dis- 
sertation is a step in this direction. By 
the way, what is the status of your doc- 
toral work? Youth: Well, I thought I'd 
have it done by now, but the teaching 
has been and time-consum- 
ing and the social life interesting—as a 
matter of fact I haven’t done much with 
it, except to let it worry me a little now 
and then. Old Man: I take it you didn’t 
go back to work on it last summer. 
Youth: No, I didn’t. I needed the money 
and got a job on a farm. Old Man: That 
is one of the things I mean by drifting. 
Couldn’t you have borrowed the money? 
Youth: I don’t know. I have borrowed 
money several times in the past. It has 
usually been embarrassing. Besides, I don’t 
know whether I can or want to com- 
plete the work for my degree. Old Man: 
It is for you to decide. Some people are 
made stronger, some weaker by the ex- 
perience. I have known some dull people 
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who have earned their degrees and some 
bright ones who have not. The fact re- 
mains that the doctor’s degree is usually 
considered a basic requirement in a suc- 
cessful college teaching career. Youth: 
You mean all of the work I have done 
beyond the master’s degree doesn’t count 
unless I actually hold the doctor’s de- 
‘son Old Man: Not very much. Col- 
eges are judged or accredited partly by 
the formal status of their staff members. 
If a faculty member’s name is followed 
by a “Ph.D.,” the position of the college 
is strengthened. One may not agree with 
this policy, but it is a fact. Youth: You 
mean there is nothing else one can do to 
et ahead except obtain a doctor’s de- 
gree? Old Man: There are always gen- 
1uses—or people who think they are—but 
aap may be frowned upon in col- 
eges as elsewhere until they become 
national or world celebrities. Youth: I 
see your point there, but aren’t there 
other ways of advancing? Old Man: If 
the department head or the president 
happens to put his finger on you and 
places you on a committee or asks you 
to attend an out-of-town meeting with 
him or for him, you should certainly 
respond without reservation. Youth: Yes. 
Old Man: You know as well as I do that 
some people are personally more at- 
tractive than others. Some make them- 
selves known through their activities in 
social, religious, civic, or educational 
groups. Some travel widely, entertain 
extensively, or acquire reputations as 
speakers. I suppose every school differs 
in the weight it attaches to such con- 
siderations; that is, whether they are 
— to be simply private = per- 
sonal or important enough to be re- 
warded. I should think that in general 
they would count, if at all, on the pos- 
itive side. Youth: And on the negative 
side? Old Man: Failure to treat the 
townspeople cordially and courteously; 
failure to pay one’s bills promptly. Any 
conspicuous violation of the community 
mores, whatever they may be. Youth: 
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Some faculty members seem to think the 
way to get ahead is to organize or join 
a group that attacks the existing policies 
or the administration. Old Man: | su 

pose that is partly a matter of yout 

partly temperament. I should say that in 
education, experience has shown it to be 
one of the least promising methods, par- 
ticularly in an old and sound organiza- 
tion. Of course there is always a certain 
amount of private grumbling, but that 
is hardly the same thing. Youth: We 
have explored the fringes. Let’s get to 
the center. If I stay here and do an 
especially good job of teaching, how 
soon can I expect to be promoted? 
Old Man: I can discuss the question with 
you, but of course I can’t answer it. 
That is the kind of question for the de- 
partment head. Youth: Perhaps he can’t 
answer it either, so let us discuss it. Old 
Man: In the first place, teaching skill or 
effectiveness is difficult to judge or meas- 
sure. Many attempts have been made, 
but hardly anyone is satisfied with them. 
That may be one reason emphasis is 
placed on degrees and _ publications, 
which are more tangible. Youth: In 
other words, if I complete my degree 
or start —- or both, I should ex- 
pect to promoted more quickly than 
otherwise. Old Man: | should certainly 
think so. Youth: But, without either, I 
might still be promoted eventually? Old 
Man: I don’t know. Some colleges are 
more rigid than others, and any college 
may shift its policy from time to time 
or from person to person. Even colleges 
with a stated policy may make excep- 
tions. Youth: I understand that in some 
of the larger and older universities, the 
only ranks considered permanent are 
those of associate and full professor. The 
ranks of instructor and assistant profes- 
sor are on a year-to-year basis, and the 
appointments are not continued beyond 
a specified number of years. Old Man: 
So I understand. One reason is clear. If 
increases in rank were automatic, based 
primarily on length of service, soon 
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nearly every staff member would have 
the rank of full professor, and the cost 
to the university would be considerably 
greater. Another reason is that there 
would be no special reward for those 
who had worked hard to establish them- 
selves as outstanding authorities in their 
fields. Youth: And much of the teach- 
ing in the service courses, particularly 
freshman composition, is done by part- 
time instructors who are working for 
their doctors’ degrees and are more likely 
to be regarded as graduate students than 
as faculty members. Old Man: Yes. I be- 
lieve that in some of the larger uni- 
versities, the permanent ranks form what 
used to be called a community of schol- 
ars, and admission to such a group is 
largely by invitation of the members. 
Youth: | sup in many colleges, the 


procedure is less formalized. On the one 
hand, it does not follow that of some of 
the larger universities. On the other 
hand, it does not follow that of many 


public school systems with automatic 
salary increases based on amount of edu- 
cation and length of service. Old Man: 
Very true. It is perhaps one reason some 
young college teachers tend to become 
restive. Another reason may be that 
young English teachers in a small college 
are likely to associate more freely with 
teachers in other departments, where the 
situation is quite different from English. 
Because of the many classes in fresh- 
man composition, an English department 
may have a large number of instructors 
compared with other departments with 
few or none at this rank. Youth: I take 
it, then, that after teaching in a college 
for two or three years, many English 
instructors leave because they cannot 
be assured of promotion. What becomes 
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of them? Old Man: Some, particularly 
those who already have their degrees, ac- 
cept positions at a higher salary or rank 
in other colleges: With two or three 
years of full-time teaching experience 
their bargaining power has increased. 
Youth: But = wouldn’t they stay on 
at the same college with a higher salary 
or rank? Old Man: If there is an open- 
ing, sometimes they do. Sometimes, 
however, they prefer to live in a differ- 
ent part of the country or in a commu- 
nity of a different size. Youth: Or they 
want to be near relatives or friends. Or 
they think that a college they know less 
about may offer greater opportunities. 
Old Man: I suppose so. Many return to 
their graduate schools and continue to 
work for their degrees. Youth: Do they 
et their degrees? Old Man: Not always. 
metimes they become discouraged and 
decide they are better suited to an- 
other kind of wark. Some even make 
such a decision before returning to 
graduate school. I know of one young 
man who turned to law, another to 
medicine; another went into government 
service; another entered his father’s busi- 
ness. Youth: And no doubt a number go 
into public school teaching. Old Man: 
Yes. And it is not uncommon for the 
young women to get married. Youth: 
Have you known anyone who has be- 
come a writer? Old Man: Only one who 
has devoted his full time to writing. 
Most of those who write have writing 
only as an avocation, or as part of a re- 
search program. Youth: I shall no doubt 
have to make my own decision concern- 
ing my future—at least to the extent 
that I have the freedom to do so. Thank 
you for talking with me. Old Man: May 
your decision prove to be a wise one. 
Good-by. 
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Act Well Your Part 


The President’s Convention Address 


Brice Harris 


The 1957-1958 President of NCTE is Professor of English at The Pennsylvania 
State University, where he was Head of the Department of English Literature 
for a decade. With an A.B. from Erskine College and a Ph.D. from Harvard, 
President Harris taught at Cornell University and the University of Illingis before 
going to Penn State. He is the author of Charles Sackville, Earl of Dorset, as well 
as a number of seventeenth-century studies and articles in the field of teaching 
English. His long service to the Council came to an appropriate high point at the 
Pittsburgh Convention, where he made the following address. 


Nearly thi ears ago when I con- 
fided “4 the bathing and much fabled 
Professor George Lyman Kittredge that 
I had just received an appointment as 
instructor in English at another univer- 
sity and that I should soon be leaving 
graduate halls, he responded in charac- 


teristic fashion. He raised an index finger 
to eye-level and snorted, “Good! now 
watch your performance! watch your 

rformance!” This injunction has stuck 
in my mind over the years. And so to- 
night as I stand before you at a time 
when the profession of English teaching 
may anticipate rough seas ahead, I re- 
vert to Professor Kittredge’s sage coun- 
sel. I might have adopted “Watch Your 
Performance” as my title. I have chosen 
rather a line from Alexander Pope which 
carries the same meaning but which im- 
presses me as being even more hortatory, 
“Act well your part, there all the honour 
lies.” I like this line because it definitely 
seems to borrow its metaphor from the 
stage, reminding one indeed that all the 
world’s a stage and all English teachers 
are merely eh I believe firmly that 
every English teacher in America has a 
part to play in the sun in the perilous 
days ahead. And I believe further that, as 
in the cast of a good play where all actors 
must combine their talents harmoniously 
to secure the proper effect, so all Eng- 


lish teachers must pool their efforts in 
the common cause. 


Long before the consternation precipi- 
tated by the Russian moons in the au- 
tumn of 1957 the major English associa- 
tions in this country were concluding 
that all was not well with the profes- 
sion. There was a general feeling that 
even though all was not rotten in Den- 
mark yet all was not at ease in Zion. Each 
year the rising presidents of the Na- 
tional Council, who had spent their year 
as vice-presidents studying the profes- 
sion, were telling us that criticism was 
rife. The Modern Language Association 
of America, historically a defender of 
the purely scholarly approach, was sud- 
denly impelled to turn its attention to 
the teaching of English in America. The 
College English Association had ap- 
pointed a committee on Professional 
Standards ‘and Conditions which had 
made its first report before Sputnik. An 
examination of the professional aspect 
of these criticisms discloses that they 
come from two obvious sources: our own 
criticisms of our profession and the gen- 
eral public’s criticism of us and our 
product. Before prescribing remedies, 
then, let us consider briefly what some 
of us think of ourselves and what a por- 
tion of the general public thinks of us. 
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What Some of Us Think of the 
Profession 

Let me reassure you at once by saying 
that not all English teachers harbor com- 
plaints about their profession. Many, in 
fact, are bored with adverse criticism, 
deplore it, and want to get on with the 
work at hand. I must tell you that this 
body of completely satisfied teachers is 
a minority. Their colleagues believe 
otherwise. What do they say? They lack 
prestige in their own communities, they 
say. They are not paid so well as other 
professional people in the community, 
sometimes not so well as the science 
teachers in their own ranks. They are 
overworked and they have no time for 
professional growth and intellectual ad- 
vancement. They work day and night 
performing duties that have little to do 
with actual teaching. They have become 
clerks—I saw a list recently of twenty- 
nine distinct tasks that one teacher had 
to perform outside the usual paperwork 
of themes, tests, and other daily written 
work. Instead of the eighty or ninety 
students whom they think they might 
teach well, they have in some cases one 
hundred and fifty. Teachers of com- 
position are particularly frustrated by 
these numbers. Their consciences prick 
because they do not have time to read 
all of their themes thoroughly and care- 
fully or to schedule individual confer- 
ences for students who need help in 
writing. Sometimes they are not per- 
mitted to follow new texts and new ap- 
proaches in teaching because such mat- 
ters are governed by administrative of- 
ficers or by the school board. They 
point out regretfully that the best young 
minds are simply not going into English 
teaching these days, that the intellectual 
potential and social level of incoming 
teachers are not so good as when they 
entered the profession. Worst of all, 
perhaps, some of them are beginning to 
doubt that English as a subject-matter 
field has any vital place in the curricu- 
lum of the future. 
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Mind you, I am not asserting that 
these statements are true—I am merely 
telling you some of the comments 7 
have heard as I have visited with English 
teachers rather widely over the country 
and as I have listened to them talk about 
their profession. Let me quote and para- 
phrase from one letter which puts the 
case in the language of today. The writer 
was a former student of mine, an excel- 
lent one, who has been teaching English 
in a large city school system. Discreetly, 
I shall call the city Metropole. Although 
teachers everywhere are underpaid, she 
says, it becomes more obvious to a per- 
son living in Metropole, as he compares 
his way of life to that of his peers in the 
business world. There are advantages in 
Metropole which teachers would like to 
enjoy—plays, music, membership in art 
museums, private school for the kids— 
and there are special problems about the 
city that they want to avoid. “All these 
things cost like hell, but their peers in 
advertising or public relations can af- 
ford them easily. So these teachers are 
all knocking themselves out taking extra 
classes in evening sessions, teaching in 
one school in the day, another at night, 
having no time for wife and family. 
Pretty soon they begin to wonder what 
the ratrace is all about, what they are 
doing with their lives. I guess that is 
why there are so many cynics and ‘oper- 
ators’ in the teaching profession around 
here.” If any large number of our teach- 
ers are meeting conditions like this, is it 
anv wonder they are depressed, disil- 
lusioned, and despondent, awaiting only 
the right opportunity to leave the pro- 
fession? 

Later in these remarks I am going to 
suggest stern measures for curing these 
ills, but I cannot resist saying here and 
now that if you are acting your part 
well, you know already the answers to 
some of these criticisms of our profes- 
sion. You know that if we are dedicated 
teachers with a common purpose and a 
real and universal goal ahead of us we 
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shall have no time for smallness and 
carping and puny jealousies. You know 
that we must emphasize the ee points 
of the professions, stress its satisfactions, 
and cherish its opportunities. You know 
that complaining and professional splint- 
ering can divide and ultimately destroy 
us. You know that sniping chit-chat, 
leering and sarcastic gossip in faculty 
lounges, and political caucusing in school 
halls will do Ficerally nothing to advance 
the profession. But here I am exhorting, 
and the time for exhortation may be 


long past. 
What Some of the Public Thinks of Us 
For our purposes I shall define the 
general public as that part of the world 
which does not teach English: students 
and parents, superintendents and princi- 
pals, PTA’s and school boards, and the 
rest of mankind and womankind who pay 
taxes and expect something for their 
money, whether or not they express 
their opinions of us. Not a sound defini- 
tion for all purposes, I acknowledge, but 
useful for this paper. Now what do these 
people think of us and our product? 
What does English mean to them? An 
alarming number of these wards that we 
teach in elementary, secondary, and col- 
lege classes, they say, are unable to read, 
write, spell, use correct grammar, punc- 
tuate, or interpret the simplest prose 
passage. These same wards do not know 
even the most obvious facts about liter- 
ature, are not in fact remotely interested 
in literature. Thev cannot express them- 
selves in public. Wouldn’t it be a good 
idea if we could go back to the good old 
davs when, presumably, their student 
colleagues could do all these disciplines 
well? Current methods of teaching, class 
discussion and the attempt to give a stu- 
dent purpose in a course, are all wrong. 
College and professional schools com- 
plain of inadequate preparation; graduate 
schools blame the colleges. We are in- 
clined to give no more than we are paid 
for and are even willing in certain in- 
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stances to accept labor union ideals, 
meaning I suppose that we don’t keep 
pupils after school and donate private 
tutoring to them. There is no need to 
enlarge this catalogue of complaints, but 
I do want to conclude with one of the 
most amusing attacks on us that I have 
ever heard: since college English teach- 
ers don’t have laboratory and practicum 
classes like engineering, music, physical 
education, science, and art teachers, they 
therefore have a great deal of time on 
their hands which they use in gardening 
and mowing the lawn. I leave this one 
for you to ruminate on quietly and 
prayerfully before you begin reading 
your next batch of themes. 

If you are acting your part well, you 
are able to answer many of these com- 
plaints, and I have no doubt that you do. 
You can certainly acknowledge that 
some of the complaints are true, but that 
every earnest and zealous English teach- 
er is doing everything in his power to 
help correct them and that for many of 
these conditions the public is more to 
blame than you. My private opinion is 
that we have allowed ourselves to be 
beaten down by the very weight of these 
condemnations, that we quaver and 
wince and stumble too frequently when 
we try to answer them. As I want to 
show later, a large number of these 
gripes must be thrown back directly in 
the lap of the public. 

The truth of the matter is that the 
public’s idea of our function as English 
teachers is confused, hazy, uninformed, 
and oftentimes medieval and maudlin. 
Take, for example, the current stereo- 
tvpe of the English teacher as he appears 
in literature and in the press. We are 
treated at every level of teaching as if 
we were were fit products for the local 
zoo. A well-known Eastern college for 
women appoints a distinguished educa- 
tor as its new president, in this case a 
historian, but the application is the same. 
The press makes a huge lovable bear of 
him, detailing the filthiness of his tweed 
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coat, the shagginess of his hair, the de- 
plorable mess that is his study, and the 
mooselike amble of his walk. And the 
American public gobbles this up, I as- 
sume, grunting its satisfaction and mur- 
muring, “Just what I'd expect him to 
be!” ly librarians and ministers get 
worse treatment. 

Professor Arthur Foff of the San Fran- 
cisco State Colleges has presented this 
stereotype very satisfactorily, though in 
my opinion too briefly, in our own Eng- 
lish Journal, March 1958, with his ar- 
ticle “Scholars and Scapegoats.” To this 
gem I should like to add R. L. Mégroz’s 
Pedagogues Are Human (London, 1950), 
an anthology of teachers, grave and gay, 
from British and American fiction, 
etry, biography, letters, and diaries. Mir. 
Mégroz chooses his portraits of school- 
masters chiefly from the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries; Professor Foff, 
from sixty-two American novels pub- 
lished mainly between 1920 and 1951. 
The implications for the profession are 
strikingly similar. 

Let me read you some selections from 
an account of Mr. Churchill, a village 
schoolmaster of the year 1849, taken 
from Henry W. Longfellow’s little- 
read novel, Kavanagh: 


Great men stand like solitary towers in 
the city of God, and secret passages running 
deep beneath external nature give their 
thoughts intercourse with higher  in- 
telligences. . . . Some such thought as this 
was floating vaguely through the brain of 
Mr. Churchill, as he closed his school-house 
door behind him; and if in any degree he 
applied it to himself, it may perhaps be 
Cogege in a dreamy, poetic man like 

im... . . And, moreover, his wife con- 
sidered him equal to great things. To the 
people in the village he was the school- 
master, and nothing more. They beheld in 
his form and countenance no outward si 
of the divinity within. They saw him daily 
moiling and delving in the common path, 
like a bettle, and little thought that under- 
neath that hard and cold exterior lay folded 
delicate wings. . . . 
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Nature had made Mr. Churchill a 
but destiny made him a schoolmaster. Thi 

roduced a discord between his outward and 

is inward existence. . . . He was forced to 
teach grammar when he would fain have 
written poems; and from day to day, and 
from year to year, the trivial things of life 
postponed the great designs which he felt 
capable of accomplishing, but never had the 
resolute courage to begin. Thus he dallied 
with his thoughts and with all things, and 
wasted his strength on trifles. . . . 

Now with all respect to teacher 
Churchill, I submit nevertheless that this 
is a pretty accurate stereotype early in 
American fiction of what the public 
thought and continues to think about 
a member of our profession. Only “his 
wife considered him equal to great 
things.” I intentionally shield you here 
from the motley crew of odd ducks, 
“rag-ends of unsalable males and unmar- 
riageable females,” that Professor Foff 
unearths in the twentieth century, cul- 
minating in Mr. Peepers and Miss 
Brooks. 

Laugh at me if you wish, but I feel 
that we could do something to shatter 
this —_- We might have trouble 
contacting the creative writers who fit 
us into preconceived molds in novels and 
plays, but with several hundred thou- 
sand English teachers and four major 
national associations we could bring con- 
siderable pressure to bear on a press 
which if not exactly snide is certainly 
misinformed and old-fashioned in its 
idea of us. Letters to the editor increas- 
ingly shape editorial policy and news 
slant in this country. And since at one 
time or another we have taught or are 
teaching or will teach all the native 
writers in America we could suggest to 
them and prove it by example in our 
classes that we don’t relish being called 
lovable old bears, fuddy-duddies, and in- 
effectual quacks. 

Finally and more seriously, I keep 
wondering what the public, especially 
arents, wants and expects of us in our 
English classes. Let me say, for example, 
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that we are teaching writing—you may 
select your own level: elementary, sec- 
ondary, or college. An unfortunately 
large number of both teachers and par- 
ents seem to think that a pupil has been 
successful if he has learned to avoid cer- 
tain do’s and dont’s that are listed in the 
teacher’s head or in the back of a hand- 
book: Do be sure that you have a topic 
sentence; that at every transition of 
thought you use however, moreover, and 
accordingly (not realizing that these 
jokers have been almost entirely absent 
from good modern style for nearly a 
generation); that you throw in a semi- 
colon every other sentence or so; that 
you enclose in quotes every word that 
for some vague unreason your teacher 
or your mamma might question. Keep 
your eyes peeled for due to and the rea- 
son was because and different than, poor 
old convict phrases that must be red- 
penciled and hurried back to the peni- 
tentiary every time they escape. We pay 
little attention to clear writing, logical 
thinking, honesty and ease of expression, 
natural charm and symmetry and per- 
sonality and pace. I make no pleas for 
the legalization or annihilation of an 
of the handbook do’s and don’ts I have 
quoted above. I simple say that a scru- 
pulous attention to them alone will never 
make good writers of our students. And 
I know from personal experience that a 
rnaing | large number of markers of 
college freshman themes are engaged in 
just this kind of grading. Is this what 
parents expect us to do for their chil- 
dren’s writing? Is this what English 
teachers as a whole think they should be 
doing? Here perhaps is one area where 
teachers and parents might agree, where 
we might institute the common cause 
that would give direction and under- 
standing and purpose to our endeavors in 
composition. 

Speaking of a common cause, I am 
reminded that I must go ahead to my 
two final points which are (1) that 
English teachers and the public are go- 
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ing to have to understand each other 
a great deal better in the years ahead, 
and (2) that English teachers are going 
to have to work together more har- 
moniously. We must make the direct ap- 
peal to the public; we must articulate 
our own professional endeavors. 


The Direct Appeal to the Public 
By this time, of course, it is trite to sa 
that the increased interest of the Ameri- 
can public in education followed the 
realization that Russia was well ahead of 
us in certain scientific and technical 
areas. Nor am I concerned so much with 
why the public has been awakened as 
with the obvious fact that some of it 
has been keenly awakened and that now 
is the time for us to place our plight 
before it, to give it the information that 
it needs. We shall expect to do this 
through every method at our command: 
through the legions of local newspapers 
all over the country, through our own 
well-written articles in national maga- 
zines, through PTA’s and town meetings, 
through a concerted attempt to answer 
every complaint about the profession 
that comes our way both publicly and 
privately, and through every opportu- 
nity that either falls in our laps or that 
we can hatch up where we may speak 
for ourselves. I — we shall con- 
tinue to pass resolutions and that the 
public will continue to give lip service 
to our pleas. But that kind of pressure 
is not enough. We have a huge selling 
job ahead of us, and I firmly believe 

that the public is ready to buy. 

Do you face one hundred and fifty 
students a day in five class periods with 
guard and clerical duties between, and 
does your conscience hurt you because 
you aren’t reading student themes thor- 
oughly or discussing the worst ones in 

rivate conference with the writers? 
Take it up with every individual and 
every group concerned. If parents com- 
plain, tell them why you cannot do a 
better job for their offspring, and say the 
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same thing in public meetings. Follow- 
ing a well-attended public meeting in my 
town, English teachers were told re- 
cently that they would have only four 
classes and fewer pupils so that the 
could give more attention to writing. It 
can happen and indeed is happening in 
other towns and cities all over the coun- 
try. Certainly, too, you have every right 
to ask that each English teacher be re- 
stricted to two writing courses with 
about twenty to twenty-five students 
each and that the remainder of your pro- 
gram be given over to literature or to 
speech or to another subject in which 
you are capable. Lest you think that I 
am proposing something radical and 
new, let me tell you that the National 
Council of Teachers of English from its 
inception has been advocating just what 
I have proposed. The first issue of The 
English Journal, Volume 1, Number 1, 
Page 1, carries an article by Professor E. 
M. Hopkins, entitled “Can Good Com- 
position Teaching Be Done under Pres- 
ent Conditions?” This was 1912, and 
Professor Hopkins’s recommendations 
make mine look pale. 

I have no intention of illustrating at 
this time how we might present all of 
our woes to the te ae I request 
your tolerance for just one more woe, 
that lack of respect which the general 
public has for our standing as members 
of a professional group in the commu- 
nity. As leaders in an important profes- 
sion we must somehow convince an 
aroused public that we should receive 
the pay and the respect that professional 
leaders have a right to demand. We have 
the same basic expenses that they have 
and we deserve the same cultural and 
recreational values. Not many of us are 
trying to keep up with the y Pace but 
these days we can’t even begin to keep 
up with Mac, Dick, and Harry who 
make their livings driving tractor trail- 
ers, cleaning and mending teeth, and 
massaging wrecked and abused bodies. 
Social standing in a community must be 
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earned and not bought, I assume, but a 
proper amount of money goes a long 
way toward helping one gain it. If you 
are acting your part well, you will be 
informing the public passionately and 
constantly about this weak link in your 
professional chain. 

If we are to realize our ambitions, we 
are in for a fight, you mf be sure, and I 
want to urge one word of caution as 
battle lines are drawn. This must be an 
honorable fight. Our implements of war 
are the press, the public and private 
meeting, the pressures that we can bring 
to bear by numbers and a united front. 
As one teacher within the sound of my 
voice has written: “The problem is to 
find some organ—some fighting heart— 
some organization whereby we profes- 
sors can make these . . . values, if not 
loved and treasured, at least felt and re- 
spected by society.” 


Articulation of Our Professional 
Endeavors 

Other organizations with similar inter- 
ests may sometimes disagree and cross 
each other’s established lines, but I know 
of none that disagree so successfully and 
completely as do teachers of English. At 
a time when we should be combining our 
total strength for the struggle ahead of 
us we are divided, we do not speak with 
one voice, we make small attempt to 
correlate our ideas and our problems. 
Whatever we may think of other kinds 
of segregation, we engage in the most 
ridiculous professional segregation. Sev- 
eral hundred thousand strong, boasting 
four national organizations strictly con- 
cerned with English and the teaching of 
English, we have had until recently very 
little common purpose. The scholar- 
teacher who writes articles on Chaucer 
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Tue PREPARATION AND CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH: 
1957 Supplement to A Bibliography (1950-1956) 


Autrey Nett Wiey, Editor 
For 


The NCTE Committee on the Preparation and Certification of Teachers of 
English: Chairman, Eugene E. Slau ee, Associate Chairman, Karl Dykema; 


Consultant, Donald R. Ex- 


fficio Member, George Arms; A 


Boner, Richard Braddock, Howard O. Brogan, John H. Fisher, Foster 


es V. 
. Gres- 


ham, John McKiernan, Eugene E. Seubert, A. K. Stevens, Margaret Ann Thomas, 
Vern Wagner, and Autrey Nell Wiley. 


In the Foreword to the pamphlet pub- 
lished by NCTE in Nov. 1957, under the 
title The Preparation and Certification of 
Teachers of English. A Bibliography (1950- 
1956), Donald R. Tuttle, Chairman, re- 
ferred to the Committee’s intention of 
— an annual supplement. The fol- 
owing bibliography fulfills this promise 
for 1957. 


Annotations my where titles may not 


indicate adequately the pertinence of the 
entries. Professors jen, Braddock, Gres- 
ham, McKiernan, Slaughter, Stevens, Tut- 
tle, and Wagner have assisted with notes 
about manuals and regional and denom- 
inational publications. The Editor welcomes 
additional information, especially about 
entries for 1958, since it is the intent of 
the Committee to give teachers of English 
as well as other interested persons infor- 
mation which describes broadly the certi- 
fication movement in relation to English 
and which represents all points of view. 
The views of the Committee are to be 
expressed in a book on the certification 
of teachers of English, edited by the 
Chairman, Professor Slaughter, with Pro- 
fessor Tuttle, the Consultant. 

Armstrong, W. Earl, “Developments 
in the Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion,” NEA Journal, XLVI (Feb.), 113, 
115-116. Origin of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
the national accrediting body; establish- 
ment of the National Commission on Ac- 
crediting; refusal of NCA to recognize 
AACTF, 


its agreement to recognize the 


National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education (created to replace 
AACTE), os the responsibility for 
evaluating total teacher-education pro- 
gram on NCATE. 

Armstrong, W. Earl, and T. M. Stinnett, 
A Manual on Certification Requirements 
for School Personnel in the United States 
(National Commission on Teacher Educar 
tion and Professional Standards, NEA). 
Fullest of a series of biennial manuals, this 
manual includes basic and minimum re- 
quirements for teachers, supervisors, ad- 
ministrators, and special school service 

rsonnel in each state, names of certificates 
issued by the states, and a list of approved 
teacher education institutions. 

Barnhart, T. A., “Report of the Colle 
Section Chairman.” College English, XIX 
(Dec.), 131-132. Work done by NCTE 
committees. 

Baron, Denis, and Harold W. Bernard, 
Evaluation Techniques for Classroom 
Teachers (McGraw-Hill). 

Barzun, Jacques, and He F. Graff, 
The Modern Researcher (Harcourt, Brace). 
Although a manual for historical research, 
this book serves the teacher of English in 
its treatment of problems in writing as well 
as investigation and in its account of dis- 
ciplines related to histo 

Bonthius, Robert H., t. James Davis, J. 
Garber Drushal, Frances V. Guille, and 
Warren P. Spencer, The Independent Study 
Program in the United States: a Report on 
an Undergraduate Instructional Method 
(Columbia). Generally called “honors” 
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work, “independent study” is reported to 
be better for literature and history than 
for such other subjects as mathematics 
and music. Representative programs pre- 
sented. 

Bradfield, James M., and H. Stewart 
Moredock, Measurement and Evaluation 
(Macmillan). See Ch. 10, “Language Arts,” 
for discussion of measurement and evalu- 
ation as matters of great concern in all 
school grades since “our schools are pri- 
marily language schools.” 

Braddock, Richard, et al., “What Is the 
Job of an English Teacher?” (Iowa As- 
sociation of English Teachers, 1955; 1957). 
Intended primarily for parents, board mem- 
bers, superintendents, and teachers, it tells 
how to build a program, how to help stu- 
dents learn and mature, and what the 
English teacher needs. 

Brodie, T. A., Jr., “How Important Are 
Certification Procedures?” National Associ- 
ation of Secondary School Principals Bul- 
letin, XLI (Oct.), 100-102. Alleviation of 
shortage of qualified teachers calls for 
change of state certification re- 
quirements. 

Brown, Opal Hartsell, “We Taught 
Them English,” NEA Journal, XLVI 
(Sept.), 399. Need for adequate prepara- 
tion in English linguistics. 

Bundy, McGeorge, “Why Be a Teacher?” 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin, 2 Feb. Intelli- 
gence, willingness to work hard, and con- 
cern for learning essential to a teacher. 


Butterweck, Joseph Seibert, “Role of the 
Liberal Arts College in Teacher Educa- 
tion,” Association of American Colleges 
Bulletin, XLII (Dec.), 602-608. Urging 
liberal arts colleges to abandon graduate 
specialized courses and give teachers “social 
foundations” courses. 

Butts, R. Freeman, “Liberal Arts and 
Professional Education in the Preparation 
of Teachers: An International Perspective,” 
Educational Record, XXXVIII (July), 263- 
279. Secondary and higher education in 
countries visited more specialized than 
ours; general education making teachers 
unthorough in any one academic field. 
Need to bolster liberal education of teach- 
ers, make professional education adequate, 
and assure competence in a major field of 
study. Reference to establishment of Coun- 
cil for Basic Education, to show way to 
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more effective teaching of English and 
other basic subjects. 

Carr, William G., “Standards for the 
Teaching Profession,” NEA Journal, XLVI 
(Feb.), 98. Call for minimum of a bachelor’s 
degree for entrance into the profession and 
additional year for full professional status; 
more discriminating recruitment and selec- 
tion; greater sense of professional responsi- 
bility; more responsibility for certification 
to be given accredited institutions and the 
profession. 

Carrothers, George Ezra, “Professional 
Teacher Education Ri ing a Flood Tide,” 
School and Society, LXXXV (May 25), 


' 179-181. Professor Emeritus of Education 


says professional courses must not eliminate 
much-needed further study in academic 
teaching fields. Attacks “gold rush” for 
master’s degrees in Education and com- 
mends superintendents who refuse appli- 
cants for academic teaching in high school 
who have master’s degrees in professional 
education. Nation in degperate need of 
high school teachers so well educated and 
vitally interested in the subjects they teach 
that they “challenge rather than annoy 
the capable.” 

Clark, Donald Lemen, Rhetoric in Greco- 
Roman Education (Columbia University). 
What teachers of English should know 
about rhetorical training in ancient times. 

Cleugh, M. F., The Slow Learner (Phil- 
osophical Library). Levels of ability and 
related methods. 

Cook, Luella B., “From the Past Presi- 
dent,” College English, XVIII (Apr.), 371. 
Need for adequate teaching of English 
abroad and for methods and materials. 

Corey, Arthur F., “Professional Sax. 
izations and You,” NEA Journal, XLVI 
(Oct.), 453-454. Professional status through 
organizational approach to _ professional 
problems. 

Corey, Arthur F., “Toward Professional 
Maturity.” California Teachers Association 
Journal, LIII (Sept.), 6-7. 

Council for Basic Education, CBE Bulle- 
tin (Feb.), pp. 13-14. Efforts to improve 
certification requirements made by NCTE, 
AAUP Conference, Lansing, Michigan, and 
Texas. 

Dawson, Mildred, and Marian Zollinger, 
Guiding Language Learning (World). 


Need for direct teaching of English in 
elementary and secondary schools. 
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Dodell, Martin, “Teacher Training in 
the Junior High School—During the First 
School Month,” High Points, XXXIX 
(Mar.), 50-55. Principal in charge of 
teacher training and regular teachers help 
new teachers. 

Davis, Hazel, “The American Public- 
School Teacher at the Close of NEA’s 
First 100 Years,” NEA Journal, XLVI 
(Apr.), 250-253. Still too many  sub- 
standard salaries, too many teachers with 
large classes, too many teachers in fields 
for which they are not prepared. 

Dreiman, D. B., “Teacher 1957... A 
Profile,” Saturday Review, XL (Sept. 14), 
21. Review of the NEA survey. Teacher of 
1957 has learned to stand up for himself. 

Dusel, William J., “English Language 
Arts in the California Public Schools,” 
Bulletin of the California State Department 
of Education. 

Educational Policies Commission, NEA, 
Professional Organizations in American 
Education. Appraisal of professionalism in 
teaching. 

Essex, M., “Professional Advancement, 
Its Past and Its Prospects” NEA Journal, 
XLVI (Mar.), 170-172. Improved status of 
the teacher, emergence of a united profes- 
sion, rise of the classroom teacher to pro- 
fessional leadership, emphasis on teaching 
skills and competence “undergirded by a 
body of professional knowledge.” 

Furness, Edna Lue, “What’s Happening 
to the Teaching of English?” School and 
Society, LXXXV (8 June), 201-203. Since 
1950 decrease of 34% in number of colle 
raduates — to teach English in 

igh school. English teaching increasingly 
sideline of anyone “who has a free hour.” 
Hours in professional education more 
than minimum rp to teach English 
in 31 states. Need tor subject-matter major 
minimized by integrated programs similar 
to elementary. Upgrading professional and 
general education in hours required detri- 
mental without corresponding increase in 
subject-matter requirements. Harm done 
by “Common Studies” or “Common Learn- 
ings,” “Social Living,” “core,” “basic 
course,” “social English,” and general edu- 
cation, which aims to make what we have 
been teaching separately all part of one 
prescription which “will meet the interests, 
problems, and needs of all youth.” 3%% 
of public schools in 1949 had core pro- 
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grams; nine-tenths of these let the core 
displace English as a separate subject. 
“In these days, when there is a cry for 
a more literate, articulate, and informed 
citizenship, we should be gravely con- 
cerned about a decreased emphasis on the 
English teacher’s subject matter back- 
ground.” 

Fuson, Ben W., “English Mastery Counts 
in Jobs Missouri High School Graduates 
Want,” School and Community, XLIII 
(Jan.), 18-19. Employers’ insistence upon 
need for command of written and spoken 
English. 

lennon, Vincent Joseph, Road Abead 
in Teacher Education (J. Richard Street 
lecture), Syracuse University. 

Goddard, Arthur, “Educational Malprac- 
tice,” High Points, XXXIX (Feb.), 34-41. 
Answering critics who misread his “Anti- 
Intellectualism Mythical and Real” in High 
Points, May, 1956, Goddard repeats attack 
on core curriculum and defends out-of- 
license teaching “on the ground that differ- 
ent subjects ‘overlap’ into ‘broad areas’ 
that could be competently taught” by 
teachers licensed in one subject. He con- 
demns growing movement to destroy the 
of subjects. “Deliberately disre- 
garding the actual differences that separate 
one discipline from another, ignoring the 
need for specialized training in the teaching 
of each subject, destroying the division of 
labor within the teaching profession, and 
wrecking the systematic structure of hu- 
man knowledge is nothing less than the 
repudiation of the scholarly and scientific 
divest that underly the intellectual 
and technological advances which mankind 
has made through the ages. By analogy 
with the varieties of medical malpractice, 
these pseudo-educational procedures have 
quite correctly been characterized as quack- 
ery in the public schools.” 

Greene, P. R., “Teacher Reciprocity 
Agreement for Missouri,” School Com- 
munity, XLIV (Oct.), 16-17. 

Habein, Margaret, “Liberal Arts and 
Professional Education,” Association of 
American Colleges Bulletin, XLIII (May), 
334-338. Liberal arts apart from professional 
training. 

Hamilton, C. E., “Streamline the Cre- 
dentials System,” California Teachers As- 
sociation Journal, LIIl (May), 28-29. 

Handbook on teacher certification and 
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teacher education programs (Oklahoma 
State Department of Education, Division 
of Teacher Education and Certification, 
rev. ed.). Minimum college preparation for 
high school certification in language arts: 
bachelor’s degree with 40 hours in general 
education, 12 in professional education, 
and 16 (including 6 in one to be taught) 
in language arts, for a one-year temporary 
certificate; bachelor’s degree with 50 hours 
in general education, 15 in professional 
education (including student teaching, 
methods, and materials), and 20 in language 
arts, for a certificate; 
bachelor’s degree with 50 hours in general 
education, 21 in professional education 
(including 9 in student teaching, methods, 
and materials), and 32 in language arts (24 
in English plus 8 in a combination of 
speech, journalism, dramatics, and library 
science), for a standard certificate. Tem- 
porary certificate renewable upon comple- 
tion of 8 hours of resident college credit; 
provisional certificate not renewable; 
standard certificate renewable every five 
years if holder does three years of satis- 
factory teaching during five-year period. 
Institutions encouraged to exceed minimum 
for graduates, who must be recommended 
by their college to receive a certificate. 

Hansen, Kenneth Harvey, Public Edu- 
cation in American Society, (Prentice- 
Hall, 3rd pr.), pp. 299-329. “The Teacher 
and the Profession”; pp. 308-310 on certi- 
fication. Historically, states had power to 
make and enforce regulations regarding 
certification but until the first decade of the 
twentieth century left it generally to local 
school officials and boards. Within last 
forty years nearly every state again certi- 
fying authority at the state level. In a few 
states certification granted by local author- 
ities or colleges under powers granted by 
states. 

Harris, Brice, “From the First Vice- 
President.” College English, XVIII (Mar.), 
328-329. English—what it should be, how 
it should be taught, and who should teach 
it—one of the frequent topics of discussion 
and as such significent in future plans for 
action. 

Hetenyi, L. J., “Who Will Teach the 
General-Education Student?” Journal of 
Higher Education, XX1X (Mar.), 141-148, 
176. Ablest not attracted to General Edu- 
Excessive 


cation. Organization failure. 
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“in-service” meetings of teachers waste of 
time. Poor future for teachers in this area. 


Hindman, Jo, “Discussion Groups, a 
Leftist Trap,” American Mercury, Uxxv 
(Aug.), 29-36. Discussion leaders to keep 
talk twisted toward a pre-determined idea. 
Steps in brainwashing: (1) “softening” 
(mental confusion), (2) implanting fallacy 
in confused mind, (3) lure advertising. 
Programs of social engineering, abolition 
of conventions in organized society, dis- 
crediting Americanism and American tra- 
ditions. 

Hedge, Leslie W., “Accreditation and 
the Credential Structure,” California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education, XXXII (Feb.), 
125-128. Formation of Committee on Re- 
vision of the Credential Structure of Cali- 
fornia and unofficial summary of its con- 
clusions. Control of assignment of quali- 
fied teaching personnel not through certi- 
fication but accreditation. Impli- 
cation of discussion pointing to certificate 
without reference to fields of competency. 

Hedge, Leslie W., “Issues and Problems 
in Revising Credentials; as viewed by a 
Secondary School Administrator,” Califor- 
nia Journal of Secondary Education, XXXII 
(Apr.), 239-241. Principal wishes to be free 
of credential restrictions on teacher assign- 
ment; wants teachers but not teachers of 
subjects. 

Hook, J. N., “College English Teachers: 
Leaders or Critics?” College English, X1X 
(Dec.), 93-99. Urges college teachers of 
English to be constructive and specific 
in their criticism of work done in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools; declares Eng- 
lish teachers must take part in teachers’ 
meetings, accept responsibilities of profes- 
sional leadership, learn more about what 
goes on in classrooms, persist in their in- 
terest in the preparation and certification 
of elemen and secondary teachers of 
English, work for reasonable teacher loads 
on all levels, and encourage research to im- 
prove the teaching of English. 

“Issues and Problems in Revising the 
Credential Structure in California; Sym- 
—, California Journal of Secondary 

ducation, XXXII (Apr.), 230-256. Prog- 
ress report. See pp. 234-241 on issues: (1) 
Should certification requirements be de- 
signed to guarantee quality in preparation? 
(2) Should certification guarantee proper 
assignment of staff? 
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Jensen, T., “Better Teacher Train- 
ing,” School and Society, LXXXV (Dec.), 
398-399. Defines inter-relationships of 
theory and practice and foundations in 
philosophy, sociology, anthropology, and 
psychology for development of educa- 
pres theory of learning and acquisition 
of skills. Proposes changes in the — - 
tion of edu- 
cational psychologist on teacher-training 
staff as discussion leader and guide in series 
of seminars, to “manipulate” others and to 
inquire into “motives” and develop “ability 
to recognize defense mechanisms and pos- 
itive attempts to gain self-enchancement.” 
Author with System Development Corpo- 
ration, Santa Monica. 

Johnson, Leighton H., “Abuses of Group 
Discussion,” School and Society, LXXV 
(Nov. 9), 324-326. Group exalted to over- 
shadow individuals composing it; entity 
regarded as far greater than its parts. In- 


sistence upon consensus stifling unusual 
and imaginative thinking. Preoccupation 
with process, lack of self-determination in 
the work of a group, and silencing of 
theory by those who demand “practical 


thinking.” 

Joint Committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education 
and the Philosophy of Education Society, 
Qualities of Experience for Prospective 
Teachers (experimental edition), American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation. 

Kelley, William Frederick, “Current 
Trends in Requirements for Teacher Cer- 
tification: Dangers to the College,” National 
Catholic Education Association Bulletin, 
LII (Aug.), 219-222. Acknowledging the 
achievements of the National Council for 
the Accreditation of Teacher Education, 
the author asks for a consideration of four 
potential deficiencies in its structure: (1) 
reverse in the trend of accreditation; (2) 
creation of a potentially dangerous instru- 
ment for monopolizing education; (3) pre- 
dominantly “public” group; (4) group in- 
clined to discount the role of the liberal 
arts college in teacher train ing. 

Kerlinger, Fred U., “The Functions of 
the University Professors of Education,” 
School and Society, LXXV (Feb. 2), 35-37. 
Many educators believe we do not learn 
just by doing but by thinking about and 
reflecting upon what we are doing, have 
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done, and will do. Generally, they are 
wary about use of the word “progressive,” 
“group learning,” “group dynamics of the 
classroom,” use of community resources 
(outgrowth of Dewey’s thinking on the 
use of community resources in teaching), 
“becoming immersed in ‘real-life situa- 
tions’” in the community. This “getting 
into the community” extends to almost all 
phases of the university school of education 
program, especially to teaching and re- 
search. Two main functions of a university 
—(1) to advance knowledge and (2) to im- 
part this knowledge—call for research and 
creative critical thinking. The university 
professor should avoid “action research” 
to bring about community change. 

Kinney, Lucien B., “Issues in Certifica- 
tion,” California Journal of Education, 
XXXII (Apr.), 234-241. See “Issues and 
Problems,” etc. 

Lingren, Vernon C., “Three Proposals 
for Improving Student Teaching,” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, 
XLII (Nov.), 385-389. Methods and inclu- 
sion of cooperating teachers in planning 
of student teaching programs. 

McKiernan, John, et al., “The College 
Teaching of English: A eR (1954 
to 1956),” College English, (Oct.), 
17-26. Information about English in second- 
ary education, the articulation of English 
in secondary schools and colleges, and the 
preparation of English teachers. 

Meyer, Adolphe E., An Educational His- 
tory of the American People (McGraw- 
Hill). Ch. 20, “The Teacher and the Pro- 
fession,” pp. 385-395, preparation of the 
teacher, beginning in 1879 with the first 
chair of education in Michigan, a Graduate 
School of Pedagogy at NYU in 1890, two 
years earlier what is now Teachers College. 
(Columbia University), and proceeding 
through the development of normals and 
later teachers’ colleges throughout the 
United States. Meyer says of professional- 
ization: “Through the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges and similar 
guilds they [teachers] have made a fine 
start toward improving the standards of 
their profession.” See p. 393 for certifi- 
cation. 

“Michigan CEA Meeting,” CEA Critic 
(Jan.), p. 7. Program, October 27, 1956, 
on Michigan Teacher Certification Code 
with Vern Wagner summarizing history 
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of code revision movement. See the re- 
port for the adopted resolution which 
opposed hasty revision of the code. 

“Michigan CEA Spring Meeting,” CEA 
Critic (Sept.), p. 8. Committee on certifi- 
cation report and Vern Wagner’s resolu- 
tion, which was accepted, to recommend 
to the State Advisory Committee on Certi- 
fication that the present requirement of 
one major and two minors be changed; 
that the requirement be for one major of 
thirty hours and one minor of twenty-four 
hours, both exclusive of freshman English 
that all students are required to take. 

Millis, J. S., “Educating Teachers as Pro- 
fessionals,” Journal of Higher Education, 
XXVIII (Apr.), 179-185. What is wrong 
with professional education for teachers and 
suggestions for improving it: professors of 
education to end their isolation from the 
rest of the university, the faculty colleagues 
to welcome the professors of education 
as partners in the development of the 
school, prospective teacher to make early 
and personal contact with teaching, and 
more time to be provided for educating 
teachers. 

“More English,” Scholastic Teacher, 
Edition of Senior Scholastic, LXX1 (Oct. 
25), 1T. Report of William Riley Parker’s 
statement regarding three major outcomes 
to be developed in students: (1) perma- 
nent desire to write effectively, (2) perma- 
nent interest in reading and a desire to 
cultivate taste, and (3) scholarly attitude 
even toward non-literary matters. 

Mullins, J. W., “Reciprocity in Teacher 
Certification,” School and Community, 
XLIII (Jan.), 31. Calling for reciprocity 
to be brought about through cooperation 
of the NEA, the American Association of 
School Administrators of the State Teach- 
ers Associations, and other groups sincerely 
interested in public education. Reference 
to agreement of “most educators” that “at 
least 60% of the effectiveness of teaching 
depends on the teacher’s personality and 
natural ability.” 

National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, NEA, 
Professional Standards Movement’ in 
Teaching: Progress and Projection. See 
“Licensing of Members of the Profession 
and Accreditation of Institutions Preparing 
Them.” 

“Ninth Indiana Workshop on Teacher 
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Education, Nov. 11-13, 1956,” Teachers 
College Journal, XXVIII (Jan.), 49-54. The 
procedure and personnel of the Worksho 

Nye, Robert Evans, “Professional Stand- 
ards Movement,” Music Educators, XLIII 
(Feb.), 70-72. Work of Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards (TEPS) 
organization to make teaching a profes- 
sion. 

O’Connor, Daniel John, An Introduction 
to the Philosophy of Education (Philo- 
sophical Library). Obvious points of con- 
trast between philosophy and educational 
theory. Simple introduction to philosophi- 
cal thinking for students of education who 
have no formal preparation in philosophy. 
For the teacher of English, discussion of 
language as well as Ch. 3 on value judg- 
ments. 

Odegaard, Charles Edwin, “Place of 
Liberal Education in Teacher Preparation,” 
North Central Association uarterly, 
XXXII (Oct.), 162-168. Teachers need to 
be liberally educated (1) to integrate stu- 
dents into the multicultural diversity of 
the United States; (2) to introduce students 
to continental (and intercontinental) per- 
spectives; and (3) to develop the talent 
of a student into lines of appropriate spe- 
cialization. 

Oliver, Kenneth A., “An Open Letter to 
a Teachers,” College English, XVIII 
(Mar.), 305-309. Teachers of English in 
college doing well in their heotline of 
courses in literature and improving the 
capacity of students to read with profit 
and pleasure, but not taking advantage of 
opportunities in their established courses 
to show students how to lead adolescents to 
master the sentence and other aspects of 
English composition. Importance of the 
freshman year in composition in college as 
laying a foundation in English for all future 
teachers of all subjects in the secondary 
schools. 

“On-Going Concerns of the CEA,” CEA 
Critic (Feb.), p. 1. Report from Carl Le- 
fevre’s Committee on On-Going Concerns, 
calling for strengthening of humanistic em- 
ag in teaching language and literature, 
or reassessing and redirecting M.A. and 


Ph.D. programs for teacher training, and 
for defining the essential qualifications for 
acceptance in the profession, etc. 
“Preparation and Certification of Teach- 
ers of English: A Symposium,” College 
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English, XVIII —(Mar.), 295-309. Cross 
reference, Tuttle. Articles upon the prepa- 
ration and certification of teachers of Eng- 
lish, and reports from the NCTE Commit- 
tee with introduction by Donald R. Tuttle, 
chairman. (1) John McKiernan on the de- 
er of nation-wide certification. (2) 
Foster B. Gresham on use of such organiza- 
tions as the regional accrediting associa- 
tions to bring about improvement on 
teacher certification. (3) Eugene E. Slaugh- 
ter on “Organizing State-Wide Efforts for 
the Improvement of Certification Stand- 
ards,”"—The Oklahoma Story. (4) John R. 
Searles on how much of what kind of 
courses and practical experience the be- 
ginning teacher of English needs. Pp. 304- 
305, Agnes V. Boner, Recorder, on the 
meeting of the Committee on November 
22, 1956. Pp. 305-309, Kenneth A. Oliver, 
“An Open Letter to English Teachers,” 
calling for attention to language as well 
as literature as the secondary teacher 
should know it and teach it. 

Saunders, Robert W., “Toward Greater 
Unity in Teacher Education,” Teachers 
College Journal, XXIX (Nov.), 19-22. The 
campus school, beginning in the United 
States in 1823 as an elementary school or 
a secondary school or as both elementary 
and secondary to provide professional 
laboratory experiences for prospective 
teachers, was closely related to the colle 
with which it was affiliated. To make its 
role effective today when off-campus ob- 
servation and student teaching in the pub- 
lic schools are increasing, the campus school 
and its affiliated college must work to- 

ether harmoniously, involving the total 
instructional staff of departments con- 
cerned, geo loads and schedules of 
teachers to make possible intervisitation, 
=e upon common objectives and 
philosophy, differences in status, 
and working together as members of a 
teachers college or department. 

Schmidt, George F., The Liberal Arts 
College: A Chapter in American Cultural 
History (Rutgers). The liberal arts col- 
lege, its role in the training of teachers. 
See pp. 241-242 on a liberal education, 
English language and literature in curricu- 
lum. See Ordway Tead’s “Expectation and 
Performance in Higher Education,” a re- 
view essay in the Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, XXIX (Mar., 1958), 167-170, 176. 
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Seagoe, May V., “Follow-up of 314 Stu- 
dents Whose Fitness for Teaching Was 
Questioned, 1942-1953,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, L (May), 641-653. Types 
of disabilities and relation of disabilities to 
students’ success in teaching. References 
to English in Test Profiles, p. 644, and to 
English as a field of specialization, p. 648. 

Smith, R. A., “Maturity of Education as 
a Profession,” Journal of Teacher Educa- 
tion, VII (Sept.), 253-260. Action by the 

rofession to attain greater maturity has 
its foci in the professional organizations 
and the professional schools. 

“Standards Raised,” Scholastic Teacher 
Edition of Senior Scholastic, LXXI1 (Oct.), 
1 T. Notes from the report from the NEA: 
A Manual on Certification Requirements 
for School Personnel in the United States. 
Requirements for beginning elementary 
teachers raised to degree level in twenty- 
one states in the last eleven years. Forty- 
seven states and territories now require 
four years of college for certification of 
high school teachers. 

Stewart, Jack, “School Didn’t Give Us 
What We Want,” This Week, 1956. Re- 
printed in High Points, XXXIX (Apr.), 
23-27. For prospective teachers, especially 
those preparing to teach English, a discus- 
sion of objectives: (1) those announced by 
the Committee for the White House Con- 
ference on Education recommending “the 
development of the intellectual powers of 
young people, each to the limit of his capac- 
ity” and warning against over-specializa- 
tion in vocational training; (2) those called 
for by almost 5,000 high school students 
and graduates ranging in age from seven- 
teen to twenty-two who, upon being inter- 
viewed, asked for vocational training, 
mathematics, English, and spelling. English 
and spelling ranked highest among the 
subjects young people want their children 
to take. 

Stewart, L. Jane, Frieda M. Heller, and 
Elsie J. Alberty, Improving Reading in the 
Junior High School (Appleton-Century- 
Crofts). Methods, planning, and appraisals 
of learning to read and reading to learn 
as companion processes. 

Stiles, Lindley J., “Maintaining High 
Certification Standards; a Responsibility of 
the Teaching Profession,” Virginia Journal 
of Education, L (Apr.) 16. As all other 
professional groups have taken steps to es- 
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tablish standards ore that “ 
well-prepared and _professionall 
tent individuals will be certified to prac- 
tice,” members of the teaching profession 
must unite to establish leadership within 
their field for the same a t is their 
responsibility to protect the public and 
their own reputations. 

Stiles, Lindley J. (ed.), The Teacher's 
Role in American Society (Harper and 
Brothers). Fourteenth year-book of the 
John Dewey Society. The teacher of Eng- 
lish is professionally concerned with articles 
on philosophies of education affecting the 
curriculum as well as the professional status 
of the teacher. See Jean B: Grambs, “The 
Roles of the Teacher,” showing unfavor- 
able of the teacher’s profession, 
which make him neither fish nor fowl in 
his community; Gale E. Jensen, “Teacher 
as Director of the Learning Process,” with 
emphasis upon strategy for group behavior 
to the neglect of the individual; Hulda 
Grobman and Vynce A. Hines, “Teacher 
as Conservator of the Past Versus Leader 
for Change,” revealing dangers in philoso- 
phies of education and trends of which 
English teachers need take note; Max R. 
Goodson, “Teacher and Educational Stand- 
ards,” setting forth the ethic which obli- 
gates the teacher “to limit his behavior to 
the use in an honest manner of the simplest 
possible human relationship with the learn- 
er” and describing teaching as a profession 
in transition, as a public function in the 
public domain of social policy calling for 
certification, as a profession in which com- 
petence must be defined; M. R. Brunstelter, 
“Mass Media of Communication,” survey- 
ing range of media, need to develop dis- 
criminating taste, and dangers of develop- 
ing passive s tors. Part 4, “The Pro- 
fession and the Teacher,” presents Esther 
Lloyd-Jones and Mary V. Holman’s “Why 
People Become Teachers,” Charles N. Mor- 
ris’s “Career Patterns of Teachers,” Newton 
Edwards’s “The Legal Status of the Teach- 
er,” and W. Earl Armstrong’s “The Teach- 
ing Profession: Retrospect and Prospect,” 
anticipating a future in which “the profes- 
sion assumes a greater role in certification 
of special competencies.” 

Stinnett, Timothy M., “Time for Re- 
form,” Journal of Teacher Education, VII 
(Sept.), 227-229. Trend toward simplifica- 
tion of certification procedures. Time to 
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seek greater decentralization b gating 
more responsibility upon the profession an 
upon teacher education institutions. 

Stone, James C., “Issues and Problems 
in Revising the Credential Structure in 
California; Introduction,” California Jour- 
nal of Secondary Education, XXXII (Apr.), 
230-233. Stone is author of “The Seven 
Cardinal Principles of Certification,” Jour- 
nal of Teacher Education, Vil (June, 
1956), 155-158. 

Stone, James C., “Who Should Creden- 
tial; the State or the Teacher Education 
Institution?” California Journal of Second- 
ary Education, XXXII (Apr.), 252-256. 

“Substandard Certificates, 1956-57.” Map. 
Virginia Journal of Education, L (May), 
13. For 1956-57 three counties had no 
white teachers with substandard certifi- 
cates; more than half of the counties had 
less than 10%; the rest ranged from 
10% to 25% and more in five counties. 
The map, published for the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, concerns white teachers 
only. 

“Teacher Education and Certification,” 
New York State, School and Society, 
LXXV (May 25), 189-190. Establishment 
of a Bureau of Teacher Education and 
Certification in the State Education De- 

ent of New York approved on March 
1, 1957, by the Board of Regents. New 
bureau to provide co-ordinated services 
to public and private institutions and to 
graduates of programs of teacher education 
as well as other teachers—all in the area 
of certification. 

Templin, Mildred C., Certain Language 
Skills in Children (University of Minne- 
sota). For teachers seeking to establish 
language, speech, or communication skills. 
Stresses language as fundamental to the 
normal intellectual, social, and emotional 
development of children. The teacher of 
English especially in the elementary grades 
will note Chaps. III, V, VI, and VII. 

Thomas, Martin Rav, “What Say 
Teachers About Their Training?” Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, 
XLIII (Nov.), 390-394. Emphasis on school 
experience, methods, experience in teach- 
ing before graduation, elimination of dupli- 
cation in courses, “gearing” future teachers 
to the high school. 

Thut, I. N., The Story of Education: 
Philosophical and Historical Foundations 
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Introductory College English 
—-* by Hans P. Guth 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 


For students inadequately prepared for college English this work- 
book supplies abundant exercises in all essentials. Includes modern 
These inexpensive workbooks and pampblets diagncetic and achievement 

offer you a wide choice to fit the particular ‘ 
needs of your students and your own special A Guide to Spelling 
teaching preferences. 


by Falk Johnson 


UNJVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Using aids based on recent research, these 
self-teaching exercises enable the student to 
pinpoint his weaknesses and concentrate on 


these, 


The new revised edition of a leading favorite 


Effective Writing by Robert H. Moore 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Added to the author’s own 25 years of teaching experi- 
ence, so evident in the teachability of the first edition, the 
new edition now incorporates suggestions from many of 
the scores of teachers who have been using this popular 
text in their classrooms. Chosen by over 70 colleges and 
universities as the text “most practically helpful to fresh- 
men,” this combination rhetoric and handbook is a com- 
plete and excellent basic text for freshman composition. 


The highly acclaimed 


Inquiry & Expression 
A COLLEGE READER 
by Harold C. Martin & Richard Ohmann 


751 pp., $5.00 
and its coordinated 


The Logic & Rhetoric of Exposition 


by Harold C. Martin 

204 pp., $2.00 

The “significantly new approach in these unusual texts 

have opened new vistas of thought to my students.” “Here 

are texts that will help students of every calibre to write 
like intelligent adults.” 


The Art of Poetry by Hugh Kenner 


SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE, UNIV. OF CALIF. 


Over 200 poems are grouped in such a way as to lead the 
student to enjoyment as well as understanding of poetry. 
Poems in the first part illustrate such basic aspects as 
“image,” “rhythm and sound,” and “form” with questions 
to help the student sharpen his own perceptions. Parts 2 
and 3 illustrate the wide range possible in poetry and its 
historical development. Commentary has been kept at a 
minimum in the belief that first-hand contact with poetry 
is the best road to enjoyment. 


Literary Types & Themes 
by Maurice B. McNamee, 
James E. Cronin & Joseph A. Rogers 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


This generous new collection contains 23 short stories, 
2 short novels, 5 full-length plays as well as many critical 
essays and nearly 300 poems, all presented in a clearly 
integrated pattern. 

Also recently revised: Professor McNamee’s READING 
FOR UNDERSTANDING and Professor Roger's IN- 
TEGRATED FRESHMAN ENGLISH. 
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class-tested, inexpensive aids 


Utopian Structures 
by Donald Gray & Allan H. Orrick 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 


An 
topic interest and signi selections, ranging from 


exciting “controlled research" unit for freshman English on 
of ificance. 7 i 
Plato to H. G. Wells, with full exercise material. 


Lively, interesting exercises, easy for the teacher to mark, are a 
feature of this simple, brief, very clear presentation of fundamentals. 


Ox 


A Science Reader 
by Lawrence V. Ryan 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


2 new 
Rinehart English Pamphlets 


Introduction to Poetry by Jacob Korg 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


The student unfamiliar with poetry will find this a clear, under- 

standable guide to appreciation, especially of modern poets. 

A Dictionary of Classical Mythology 
by G. M. Kirkwood 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Identifies people, places, etc., with full cross referencing, digests of 
stories, and explanatory notes where needed. A unique and invalu- 
able reference for any student of literature. 


Send for our latest listings of the new 
Rinehart English Workbooks and the 
many useful Rinehart English Pamphlets 


Allow the right lo truly lib. 
eral education with the famous 


Charlie Brown and his pals, Linus and Snoopy from PEANUTS by Charles M 
Schulz, clamor for the good education to be found in these new books courtesy of 
United Feature Syndicate, Inc. Six collections of their many other activities are 


available from Rinehart. 


This collection illustrates how good scientific writ- 
ing can be. Models of description, definition, proc- 
ess, classification and analysis range from Isaac 
Newton to current writers and deal with many 
branches of science and engineering. 


The Announcer's Handbook 


by Ben G. Henneke 
& E. S. Dumit 


UNIVERSITY OF TULSA 


This complete revision of 
Prof. Henneke’s Handbook 
covers the special require- 
ments for TV as well as today’s 
radio announcing. In addition 
to discussion of the an- 
nouncer’s duties, qualifications 


and required skills, there are with 100 Kineharl 
| of Gréal Literature 


many practice exercises and a 
useful appendix on foreign 
pronunciation. 
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HARDY: 


Far from the Madding Crowd 
Carl J. W eber, Editor 
416 pages, 
Edited with introduction on Hardy and his work 


by the author of the distinguished centennial 
biography of Thomas Hardy: Hardy of Wessex. 


NEWMAN: 


The Idea of a University 
Martin J. Svaglic, Editor 
448 pages, $1.25* 
The first inexpensive reprint in many years of 
this classic work. 


COOPER: The Pioneers 
Leon Howard, Editor 
512 pages, $1.25* 
The first modern paperback reprint of this, using 
the authoritative 1825 text. 


Anthology of Roman Drama 
Philip W haley Harsh, Editor 
320 pages, 95<«* 
Plautus: The Menaechmi (trans. by Hyde & 
Weist); The Rope (trans. by Chase). Terence: 
The Phormio and The Brothers (both trans. by 
Oldfather); Seneca: Medea, Phaedra, and Thy- 


estes (trans. by Harris). 


BURKE: Reflections 


on the French Revolution 
William B. Todd, Editor 
320 pages, $1.25* 
The first paperback reprint of an accurate text 
of this classic, edited with notes by the owner 
of one of the only two extant copies of the de- 
finitive 7th (1790) edition. 


Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 
James R. Kreutzer, Editor 

James L. Rosenberg, Trans. 

192 pages, 

A new poetical translation which captures the 
quality of the original, with scholarly, critical 


SWIFT: Selected Prose & Poetry 
Edward Rosenheim, Jr., Editor 
448 pages, $1.25* 
“Tale of a Tub” complete, with works that ac- 
anetios it in original edition. Generous se- 
lection of poems, letters, from “Journal to Stella.” 


The 
Quality 
Paperbacks 


preferred 
by teachers 
in over 
1000 
colleges 
for their 
authoritative 
editing 
reliable texts 
prize-winning 
design, 
readable 
format, and 


sturdiness 


Send for our 
latest listings 
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CLOUGH to KIPLING 
Arthur J. Carr, Editor 
448 pages, 95** 
Selections, including many complete major 
poems, from 31 poets. Critical introduction, 
notes. The only paperback anthology of Vic- 
torian poetry. 


Just Published 


DICKENS: Hard Times 
William W. W att, Editor 
274 pages, 65¢ 


Only paperback edition of a work currently at- 
tracting much attention and interest. 


Selected American Prose, 
1841-1900 
THE REALISTIC MOVEMENT 
Wallace Stegner, Editor 
343 pages, 95« 


26 selections — stories, humor, critical essays and 
other writings — illustrate the dramatic evolu- 
tion of realism from 19th century romanticism. 


JOHNSON: 
Rasselas, Poems & Selected Prose 
Bertrand H. Bronson, Editor 
612 pages, $1.25 
Only one-volume paperback of Johnson's works 
to include the complete “Rasselas,” the complete 
“Pope,” and a generous representation of his 
other writings. 
SHAKESPEARE: As You Like It, 


Julius Caesar, Macbeth 
Alan S. Downer, Editor 


242 pages, 65¢ 
SHAKESPEARE: 
Twelfth Night, Othello 
Alan S. Downer, Editor 


Flew and forthcoming 
n 
+ 
186 pages, 50* 


PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 


(McGraw-Hill). See pp. 197-203, 243-245 
on language instruction; PP. 245-246 on 
teacher training; p. 195 on the professions. 

Topp, Lottie, “Role of the National 
Education Association in the Professional 
Standards Movement,” Progressive Educa- 
tion, XXIV (July), 102-105. Professional 
standards movement and progress brought 
about by NEA. 

Trow, William Clark, “ ‘Basic Education’ 
—Facts and Fallacies,” School and Society, 
LXXXV (Mar. 21), 86-88. The Council 
for Basic Education described. Attempts 
to answer Bestor’s charges that certifica- 
tion requirements pay very little attention 
to subject matter. 

Tryon, Ruth W., Investment in Creative 
Scholarship (American Association of Uni- 
versity Women). History of the AAUW 
Fellowship Program; careers of 431 AAUW 
fellows (1880-1954), fifty-nine of whom 
specialized in English in doctoral and 
post-doctoral programs, in the main be- 
came professors of English, and in turn 
taught or are teaching future teachers of 
English. 

Tuttle, Donald R., “Not Everyone Can 
Teach English,” an address reported by 
Benjamin Fine in the New York Times, 
Nov. 17, Sec. IV, p. 11, col. 1. Only quali- 
fied English majors should teach English. 

Tuttle, Donald R., et al., “Preparation 
and Certification of Teachers of English: 
A Symposium,” College English, XVIII 
(Mar.), 295-309. See “Preparation and Cer- 
tification of Teachers of English: A Sym- 
posium.” 

Umstattd, James Greenleaf, “Trends in 
Avowed Aims,” Journal of Higher Edu- 
cation, XXVIII (Mar.), 147-154. Compari- 
son of 55 colleges between 1931 and 1954, 
showing increased tendency to announce 
non-occupational aims and increases in 
vocational offerings. Author thinks this 
shows a union of liberal arts and vocations. 

Walters, William A., “Payment by De- 
grees,” NEA Journal, XLVI (Oct.), 450- 
452. In salary schedules status equal to 
that of credits earned in college courses 
should be given for publication of books 
and articles, committee participation, 
travel, and professional activity. Comments 
upon the author’s thesis by teachers, par- 
ents, and administrators. 

Weidig, Phyllis D., “Plea for the Res- 
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toration of Teachers,” High Points, XXIX 
(Apr.), 17-22. Need of teachers to know 
themselves, to realize the importance of 
rem. part of a great tradition of “mass 

inking,” and to be rich with experience 
to demonstrate intellectual and moral vigor 
and thus, by example, to invite pupils to 
seek lasting values i themselves. 

Wesley, B., NEA: The First Hun- 
dred Years. The Building of the Teaching 
Profession, 1857-1957 (Harper). The work 
of the NEA to elevate the professional 
status of teaching called a “landmark for 
a rising profession.” 

Wiggins, S. P., Student Teacher in Ac- 
tion (Allyn). 

Wiley, Autrey Nell, “The Texas State 
Joint Committee,” annual report, Proceed- 
ings, XXII (Sept.), 21-23, Conference of 
College Teachers of English. Resolutions 
regarding the profession and the curricu- 
lum. Remarks on the English teacher’s role 
in professional organizations. 

Woellner, R. C., and M. A. Wood, Re- 
quirements for Certification of Teachers, 
Counselors, Librarians, and Administrators 
for Elementary Schools, Secondary Schools, 
and Junior Colleges, 1957-58 (University 
of Chicago). 

Woodring, Paul A., Fourth of a Nation 
(McGraw-Hill). With the end of the 
Progressive Education Association in 1950, 
the educational world awoke to a new 
freedom of inquiry, of which this book 
is a significant example. Declaring that the 
time has come for a reappraisal of educa- 
tion, Dr. Woodring gives the history of 
trends and countertrends in education and 
evaluates each; calls attention to the need 
for leadership; warns that true leadership 
in ideas does not emerge in a profession 
that values cooperation, conformity, socia- 
bility, and “other directedness” above clear 
thinking; and says we must have a true 
synthesis of the best ideas of professional 
leaders and the best ideas of academic 
scholars and other educated and thoughtful 
people. 

Woodring, Paul A., New Directions in 
Teacher Education, The Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education. “Interim Report 
of the work of The Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education in the Areas of Teacher 
Education and Recruitment.” Work car- 
ried on since 1951 in projects supported 
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by the Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation; explorations, experiments, 
innovations in the training of teachers and 
certification requirements: _ professional 
programs for liberal arts graduates, pro- 
grams for older college graduates, the 
M.A.T., four-year programs combining 
professional with liberal education. Two 
traditions of teacher education in the 
United States and the Fund’s concern for 
a higher quality in teacher — The 
problems of evaluation. Team teaching, 
which may alter the present concept of 
the classroom teacher, make room for the 
outstanding teacher to assume leadership 
without ceasing to be a teacher, and en- 
courage individuality, initiative, and unique- 
ness. Anticipation of a future in which (1) 
all prospective teachers will receive a 
liberal education in depth and scope repre- 
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sented by a liberal arts degree; (2) pro- 
liferated undergraduate professional courses 
will be replaced by two or three intro- 
ductory courses taken by all students in 
educational psychology, educational phil- 
osophy, and the school or social institu- 
tion; (3) a fifth year will be included in 
certification requirements; (4) more care 
will be taken in the selection of students 
who may prepare to become teachers; (5) 
team teaching and classroom teaching will 
receive special attention in teacher prepa- 
ration. In his discussion of unsolved prob- 
lems, Professor Woodring calls attention 
to the need of studies of state certification 
regulations, these studies to be made by 
committees composed of representatives of 
professional and academic groups as well 
as the general public. For other problems, 
see pp. 71-81. 


Tue DriALocue in “A CLEAN, WELL-LIGHTED PLACE” 


F. P. Krorcer 


A teacher at the Flint (Mich.) Community College, Mr. Kroeger graduated from 
Grinnell and took an M.A. at Minnesota. 


Ever since the first printing of “A Clean, 
Well-Lighted Place” in Scribner’s Magazine 


(March, 1933), there has been what » 
pears to be an insoluble problem in the 
dialogue. Hemingway, or someone, has 
been careless enough about this story so 
that at one time one main speaker seems 
to have information about the old man’s 
suicide attempt which the other one does 
not have, and at another time the situation 
is reversed. If the young waiter has the 
information about the suicide attempt, all 
the lines which describe details of the at- 
tempt ‘should be ascribed to him. Unfor- 
tunately, this cannot be done in the second 
dialogue between the two waiters, which 
begins right after the young waiter has 
served the old man and has said, “You 
should have killed yourself last week.” 
Assuming that the “He” carries through 
as the young waiter we have: 


. + The [young] waiter took the bottle back 
inside the cafe. He [young waiter] sat down 
at the table with his colleague again. 
“He’s drunk now,” he [young waiter] said. 
“He’s drunk every night.” 


Old waiter or young waiter? If this is 
the young waiter it should not be in- 
dented, so it must be the old waiter. The 
next line is the young waiter’s: “What did 
he want to kill himself for?” The old 
waiter says he doesn’t know, and the young 
waiter says, “How did he do it?” The rest 
of the dialogue seems to indicate that the 
young waiter doesn’t know anything about 
the suicide attempt. The old waiter knows 
that the old man tried to hang himself with 
a rope and that his niece cut him down for 
the “good of his soul.” Unfortunately for 
our line identification, right after the old 
waiter has told the young waiter all about 
the suicide we find the young waiter say- 
ing, “He’s lonely. I’m not lonely. I have 
a wife waiting in bed for me.” Continuing 
in alternate lines we find the young waiter 
saying that the old man couldn’t use a wife 
because he is too old, and besides his niece 
looks after him. Then the old waiter says, 
“I know. You said she cut him down” 
(italics mine). This certainly indicates that 
it is the young waiter who knows about the 
details of the suicide, and not the old 
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CLEAN, WELL-LIGHTED PLACE”’ 


waiter as the earlier dialogue indicates. 
(There is other evidence of carelessness: 
the old waiter says his niece cut him down, 
and the young waiter asks why they did 
it.) Well, which one knows all about the 
suicide attempt? Hemingway’s intent was 
certainly not to have them both know 
about it or he would have added, “I know.” 
to the “Why?” of the second line of the 
beginning dialogue. 

The first ten lines of dialogue in the 
story are different enough once one knows 
the character of the two waiters. If the 
first line of the beginning dialogue is given 
to the old waiter, then he is the one who 
knows about the suicide. Since the second 
long dialogue begins with a line that must 
be given to the young waiter or there 
would seem to be an error in pronoun 
reference, it can be seen that the old waiter 
is still the man with the information. Since 
the story is about the word mada, chaos, 
it does not seem reasonable that in the 
first dialogue the young waiter would say 
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that the old man tried to commit suicide 
because he was in despair. The old waiter 
would naturally say that he tried to com- 
mit suicide about nothing because the old 
waiter understands that even with money, 
the old man can be in despair with his 
——s that all is nada, even the blessed 
Mary who intercedes for our souls. The 
kindred feeling that these two men have 
with each other is thus established, as it 
should be, at the beginning of the story. 
Later on the old waiter says that the niece 
cut the old man down out of “fear for his 
soul.” Since the old waiter by reciting his 
Hail Mary with the word nada in it shows 
his fear that there is no organization that 
will save his soul, this line should be as- 
signed to him. The young waiter would 
naturally be concerned with money, so the 
line “How much money has he got?” is 
his. These two lines can be assigned to 
speakers without the benefit of counting, 
but the line count also shows that they 
have been assigned to the proper characters. 


ConFusION IN “A CLEAN, WELL-LIGHTED PLACE” 


Wititun E. Cotsurn 


With three degrees from the University of Illinois, Dr. Colburn is an assistant professor 
at Central Michigan College. 


For many years I have been approach- 
ing confidently Hemingway’s “A Clean, 

ell-Lighted Place.” My students have 
accepted without protest my claims that 
a careful study of the dialogue of the two 
waiters will reveal a contrast of characters 
and opposing attitudes toward the meaning 
of life. The “questions for discussion” in 
various textbooks have supported this ap- 
proach and conclusion. 

Several years ago, however, I found my- 
self out on a limb when I tried to demon- 
strate this in class. The dialogue does not 
fit a logical pattern; there definitely is an 
inconsistency in the story. Subsequent talks 
with colleagues and with friends elsewhere 
revealed that other teachers also have mis- 

ivings about the story. To the best of my 
Grentediee, however, nothing along these 
lines has appeared in print. 

Therefore, as we are wont to say, let’s 
look at the text. The major difficulty in 
analyzing the dialogue arises because there 
are in the story several separate conversa- 


tions between the two waiters, and in only 
a few places is the speaker identified by 
the author. One line, however, we can as- 
sign to the younger waiter, because of in- 
formation which is brought out later: 
““He’s lonely. I’m not lonely. I have a wife 
waiting in bed for me.’” Using this line 
as a reference point, we can trace back- 
wards in the story the alternate lines and 
discover that it is the younger waiter who 
is asking about the old man’s attempt at 
suicide and it is the older waiter who knows 
the details as to the method and who pre- 
vented him. Counting forward in the story 
from our reference te however, we find 
the older waiter saying, “‘I know. You said 
she cut him down.’” Obviously there is an 
inconsistency here. It is the older waiter 
who knows about the suicide attempt and 
is enlightening the younger. The immedi- 
ate problem is to try to determine by evi- 
dence from elsewhere in the text where 
the mistake occurs. That is, is it during the 
first part of this long dialogue, or is it in 
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this line just quoted? As we trace upward 
from our reference line, we find the first 
line in this particular conversation to be 
“*He’s drunk now,’ he said.” That the sec- 
ond “he” refers to the younger waiter a 
pears to be gre the 
three paragraphs. It is the married waiter 
who has been waiting on the customer and 
who comes back to sit with his colleague. 
Although there certainly is some ambiguity 
here, we can fairly safely assume that the 
inconsistency occurs near the end of this 
long dialogue and that it is actually the 
older waiter who knows about the at- 
tempted suicide. That there is a logical in- 
consistency, however, is obvious. 

This would be only a minor fault, after 
all, except for the fact that it raises some 
doubt about the first conversation of the 
two waiters, which occurs just after the 
opening paragraph of the story. In this 
series of remarks it becomes evident that 
one waiter knows about the customer’s 
suicide attempt, but the other apparently 
does not. If it is the older waiter who 
knows, then it is he who says, “‘He has 
plenty of money’” in answer to the 
oe waiter’s question, “‘How do you 

now it was nothing?’” This is a most im- 
portant point, because this passage is fre- 

uently referred to in Hemingway criticism. 
bor example, in Robert Penn Warren’s in- 
troduction to A Farewell to Arms (Scrib- 
ner’s, 1949, p. xv) this whole first conversa- 
tion of the waiters is reproduced. Although 
Warren carefully does not identify which 
of the waiters says what, he does attribute 
to the older waiter “the despair beyond 

lenty of money.” Mark Schorer (The 
tory, Prentice-Hall, 1950, p. 427) also re- 
produces this dialogue, but the last 
two lines, and also does not identify the 
speaker, but cleverly implies, or at least 
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makes the inference inescapable, that it is 
the older waiter: 

“Ni 

At the end, the older waiter is swept into a 
nihilistic parody of the Lord’s Prayer: God 
is nothing, nothing gives us nothing. . . . 

Robert Heilman (Modern Short Stories, 
Harcourt, wrace, 1950, p. 391) is more ex- 
plicit in describing the younger waiter— 
“To him only poverty is an excuse for 
suicide. . . .” And Bernard Oldsey (“Hem- 
ingway’s Old Men,” Modern Fiction 
Studies, Ay. 1955, p. 32) re-states this 
same idea: “He [the younger waiter] can- 
not see why this old man would try to 
commit suicide.” 

No doubt most readers will agree that 
the older waiter should be the one to feel 
that money and a wife in bed are not 
enough and that he should be concerned 
that the soldier with the streetwalker will 
get into trouble. And most readers prob- 
ably will agree that the younger waiter 
should be the one with a completely ma- 
terialistic attitude toward life. This would 
give us two consistent characters with op- 
posing but consistent views. This is what 
we feel Hemingway “intended.” Neverthe- 
less, several questions cannot be ignored: 
(1) Do we accept only what the text 
actually supports even if that interpreta- 
tion seems not to be what (we think) the 
author intended it to be? Or do we “rise 
above” the text and search for thematic 
consistency? (2) How do we evaluate 
a story which has “mistakes”? Is this a less 
admirable story because it has inconsist- 
encies which seem somehow to be so un- 
necessary? (3) Finally, what has this gen- 
eration of close readers been doing all this 
time? 


SpeeD READING IN THE MACHINE AGE 
Epwin H. anp Marte P. Smiru 


Mr. Smith, author of articles in Elementary English and of an adult literacy workbook, 
is Reading Consultant at the University of Miami, where he took two degrees in 
Education. Mrs. Smith is a graduate assistant and doctoral candidate 
at the same institution. 


For several decades now the value of 
machines in the teaching of reading has 
been questioned. Research has indicated 


time after time that machines are not 
necessary to a reading course and that 
equivalent or better gains can be obtained 
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without them.’ Yet every few years a new 
machine is introduced on the market and 
administrators who hesitate to approve a 
few dollars for books are apt to buy, often 
at great cost, the newest mee 5 for one 
of education’s oldest problems. 


Recently we conducted an experiment to 
determine the surplus value, i.e., the value 
over 2 book-centered course, of the most 
recent and perhaps the most expensive of 
the machine-age’s contribution to reading, 
the PerceptoScope (Perceptual Develop- 
ment Laboratories, St. Louis, 1956). 

Two groups composed of eighty-four 
college pare of who had electe nd take 
a three-semester hour reading course were 
taught in four classes for eight weeks. Two 
classes were given the course developed 
by Perceptual Development Laboratories 
and two classes were given a book-cen- 
tered course. The students were tested at 
the beginning and at the end of the experi- 
ment on rt Cooperative Reading Test, 
forms Z and T. Gains were evaluated and 
statistics of significance determined. Speed 
was stressed in both courses, but since the 
reading course lasts a complete semester it 


was felt that no serious consequences would 
result from an emphasis on speed for the 
first eight-week period. 

The machine group followed the course 
of study suggested in the /mstructor’s Man- 
ual: Advanced Reading Program which ac- 
companied the PerceptoScope. Tachisto- 


scopic training, paced reading films, vocab- 
ulary study of the words in the films, tests, 
and talks on reading were used as pre- 
scribed. The book-centered group used 
Improving Reading Ability Stroud, 
Ammons, and Bamman; Test Lessons in 
Reading Book E by McCall and Crabbe; 
Selections for Improving Speed of Com- 
prebension by Perry and Whitlock; and 
some materials in their college textbooks. 


*Constance McCullough, “What Does the 
Research Reveal About Practices in Teaching 
Reading?” English Journal, XLVI (Nov. 1957), 
475-490; Warren Craig “A. Book- 
Centered Course Versus a Machine-Centered 
Course in Adult Reading Improvement,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, IX (Feb. 1956), 
437-445; Arthur bhi “Value of Controlled 
Reading: o inion and Research,” 
of Education, X1 (June 
1943), 280-292. 


Talks were given and em 
Little work was done with vocabulary. 
The emphasis in both groups was on 
but the readability level of the mate- 
rial in the book-centered course tended to 
be somewhat higher than in the machine- 
centered course. It was felt that the vocabu- 
lary level of the material used with the 
machine group was too low and that the 
words designated for study were generally 
on the group’s independent level. 

The beginning vocabulary level of the 
machine group was the 4lst percentile and 
that of the non-machine group was the 
30th percentile. These differences were not 
significant. Both groups were at approxi- 
mately the 25th percentile in speed of read- 
ing and at the 40th percentile in level of 
comprehension. Thus for all practical pur- 

the groups were equivalent in reading. 

o counterbalance personality factors each 
of the teachers taught one book-centered 
class and one machine-centered class. 

At the end of eight weeks the classes 
were re-tested on an alternate form of the 
Cooperative Reading Test. Neither class 
made a statistically significant gain in vo- 
cabulary. The machine group showed a 9 
centile drop in comprehension, while the 
book group advanced slightly in compre- 
hension going from the 40th to the 44th 

centile. The gains in reading speed were 
for Both groups wih the ma- 
chine group going from the 27th percentile 
to the 53rd percentile and the book grou 
going from the 24th percentile to the 49th 
percentile. Thus each group gained some 
25 centile ranks in speed. These gains were 
significant and would not happen by chance 
once in a hundred times. 

From the results of the experiment it 
would oped that the PerceptoScope is 
not needed by the trained reading teacher. 
Since the instructors followed the Per- 
= syllabus, however, it would 
a t the untrained teacher who 
faithfully followed the manual could ac- 
complish as much as the trained teacher 
in terms of speed. We believe most English 
teachers would hesitate to stress speed 
alone; for the question “Where have you 
been?” is of more importance than “How 
fast did you go?” 

It is possible that if the level of difficulty 
of the reading films and in the depth of 
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vocabulary was increased, improvement in 
these areas could be expected with college 
students. We see no evidence, however, to 
indicate that these gains would exceed 
those made in a course stressing speed, com- 

rehension, and vocabulary using only 

ks and a trained teacher. 

As we compare these two groups with 
other classes we have taught using a more 
rounded approach several things stand out. 
One, where systematic work is 
not given there is little gain in vocabulary 
over a short period. Two, where systematic 
work in vocabulary is given and the words 
are on the student’s independent level there 
is no gain in vocabulary. Three, training 
in speed of comprehension on easy mate- 
rial may result in the student’s skipping 
difficult passages in a selection and con- 
centrating on easy passages. 

The implications of these tentative find- 
ings are rife for the high school English 
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teacher who is teaching a coll repara- 
tory class. It a 
able to read ng he om at a high 
rate of speed with g understanding if 
he skips over or otherwise mutilates the 
classics. Our results indicate that training 
on both easy and difficult materials results 
in a gain in speed and that level of com- 
rehension seems to suffer when the train- 
ing materials are on the student’s inde- 
pendent level. The lack of a significant 
gain in level of comprehension in the book 
group seems to be associated with a lack 
of gain in reading vocabulary. Reading does 
not compartmentalize into the three areas 
mentioned and a well-rounded program 
must include work on the student's in- 
structional level in vocabulary, speed of 
comprehension and level of comprehension. 
It would appear that these skills can be 
taught efficiently without the use of ma- 
chinery. 


Humpty Dumpty AND SYMBOLISM 


Bernarp M. Kniecer 


When is an egg not an egg? When the 
egg is Humpty Dumpty—that is, primarily 
a literary symbol, might be one answer. 
Certainly, nothing in the poem specifically 
identifies Humpty Dumpty as an egg, as a 
member of the anti-egg faction of my 
sophomore literature class immediately 
pointed out. Furthermore, Humpty Dump- 
ty’s behavior is most unegglike. “How can 
an egg sit on a wall?” added a supporting 
dissident. “It might just as well be a glass 
jar.” But through a thoroughgoing analy- 
sis of “Humpty Dumpty,” even an anti- 
eggian may come to see that the reader 
must bring cultural knowledge to the read- 
ing of a literary work (particularly of a 
poem), that a work may be powerful to 
the degree that it departs from realism, 
that the meanings of a symbol cannot be 
exhausted, that a poem may be enjoyed for 
many reasons—its sound, organization, 
dramatic situation, humor, ethical content, 
and use of symbolism. 

Class r to an analysis of “Humpty 
Dumpty” is guaranteed: the very idea of 
analyzing so simple a poem is amusing. 
Furthermore, the poem encourages a con- 


flict of initial interpretations: in a class of 
thirty-five, twenty-five were pro-eggians, 
five anti-eggians and five were undecided. 

How do the pro-eggians know that 
Humpty Dumpty is an egg? Of course, 
they’ve seen illustrations from Mother 
Goose. “But can’t the portrait,” asks an 
anti-eggian, oe an artist’s mistaken 
interpretation of the nursery rhyme?” “Be 
that as it may, and how could that question 
ever be answered,” is the reply, “Humpty 
Dumpty is a .traditional figure in our cul- 
ture, always identified as an egg. So 
Humpty Dumpty’s eggness cannot be dis- 
= sum the question is, rather, of what is 

umpty Dumpty a symbol, and how suc- 
cessfully?” 

First, however, the pro-eggian must con- 
cede that Humpty Dumpty’s behavior is 
truly most unegglike: eggs do not sit on 
weer Moreover, no monarch would be so 
foolish as to try to put a broken egg to- 
gether again, or rather expect his horses 
and men to achieve this goal. In other 
words, “Humpty Dumpty” is a fantasy in 
which—surprisingly enough to both anti- 
and pro-eggian students, weaned on real- 
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ism, they think—the effectiveness of the 
communication of the theme is in direct 
relationship to the fantasy of the dramatic 
situation. poem’s fantasy achieves two 
results: the poem is funny; attention is 
focused on the theme. 

An egg sitting on a wall is an amusing 
concept to the child, and perhaps to the 
adult. a fierce, warlike horses 
(source of the king’s power) and an army 
of men to put together the fragile, broken 
egg is an even more amusing visual image. 
But how better dramatize the universal 
desire to undo what has been done? Thus, 
the poet brings home through this pic- 
turesque example based on homely expe- 
rience—we've all broken eggs and wanted 
to put them together again—the futility of 
trying to undo certain actions. 

Not only the concluding couplet, but 
also the poem as a whole dramatizes the 
limits of temporal power: certain actions 
cannot be done; others should not be. Thus 
eggs which sit on walls risk almost certain 
destruction. As an egg, Humpty Dumpty 
is a symbol of fragility; as an egg sitting 
on a wall, he is a symbol of aspiring pride. 
Pride, however, is a human trait; so Hum 
ty Dumpty emerges as a symbol of sinful 
man. 

“Humpty Dumpty,” in its fullest impli- 
cations, is definitely a religious poem, an 
example of how folk wisdom, if you will, 
justifies the ways of God to man in four 
lines. Eggs have a seemingly hard exterior 
but a ridiculously flabby interior—they are 
not equipped to sit on walls. This pro- 
hibition is not arbitrary any more than 
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God’s prohibitions against a sinful action 
are ochicen . Rather, these prohibitions 
are a manifestation of God’s wisdom, of 
the infinite power of God contrasted with 
the finite powers of man, of a recognition 
that in an ordered universe there can be 
no trespassing beyond prescribed limits. 
And “a great fall” certainly has specific 
theological and mythic connotations: one 
thinks of the fall of Adam, of Satan, of 
Icarus, of Phacthon. 

“What if instead of Humpty Dumpty 

the poem had Adolph Hitler; would the 

m be better, or worse, or what?” I ask. 
> nen a convinced class will agree that 
the poem is better as it is since Hum 
Dumpty is a more universal symbol of 
pride and of an utter fall because free from 
a specific historical context. “Humpty 
Dumpty makes a better rhyme,” adds one 
formalist. 

“Humpty Dumpty” employs certain 
fairly-obvious formal techniques: an irregu- 
lar rhythm, but a basic pattern of an 
accented syllable followed by an unac- 
cented syllable; rhyme, both end and in- 
ternal; alliteration; repetition. 

Thus, as an answer to the student belief 
that the reading of poetry is the search for 
“hidden meanings” (we know that Humpty 
Dumpty is an egg although he is not so 
identified in the poem), as an insight into 
the nature of fantasy and its relationship 
to reality, as a consideration of the prop- 
erties of the literary symbol, as a general 
introduction to the reading of poetry, an 
analysis of “Humpty Dumpty” is a valuable 
exercise. 
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Tue 1959 ConvENTION 
Gerorce W. Arms, College Section Chairman 


In writing on the forty-eighth annual 
meeting of the Council, at Bitrsb h, I 
shall not try to give a outage a the 
addresses and papers. There are too many 
of them, and as the academic saying goes, 
“If they are good, they will be published.” 
While like most sayings, this one does not 
cover every instance, especially when a 
good many of our N ers talked 


within a conference group or for a give- 
and-take discussion, probably a good deal 
of what was formally spoken at Pittsburgh 
will appear in print, some of it in College 
English. My report, then, will attempt to 
give something of the tone of the meeting 
and of the general sense of its many sessions. 

This year the Popean theme, “Act well 


your part,” aptly caught the spirit of the 
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occasion—“Honour and shame from no 
condition rise; Act well your there 
all the honour lies.” For most notably at 
Pittsburgh there emerged a sense of pro- 
reer responsibility and urgency. Nor 
did this sense appear one of sudden emer- 
gence at the meeting and then quick sub- 
sidence until an year. e Basic 
Issues Conference, a cooperative effort of 
the ASA, CEA, MLA, and NCTE under 
the chairmanship of Albert H. Marck- 
wardt, has held meetings throughout the 
year and gives e tion of becoming 
a vital service to the profession. Also the 
Commission on the Profession, under the 
direction of Brice Harris, held its first 
session in Pittsburgh. With its stayd con- 
cern for “everything that will further an 
adequate program of English — 
throughout the nation and the worl 
everything that will promote the welfare 
of the English teacher,” our new Commis- 
sion has taken much for its province. Yet 
with a long background of Council com- 
mittees that have developed and will con- 
tinue to develop parts of this large prov- 
ince, the Commission has been organized 
at a time when a bold effort of this sort 
may well succeed. 

Quite obviously in both the Basic Issues 
Conference and the Commission on the 
Profession, members of the College Section 
of the Council are actively participating. 
For those who have not attended an annual 
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meeting, ing may well be said about 
the number of p arr A that had an im- 
mediate interest for college teachers. Be- 
sides the general convocations, the five 
keynote er (all of which had col- 
lege teachers of English as speakers), and 
the three section meetings (one of which 
was the College Section), we had fifty 
sessions in all. Of these about half con- 
cerned themselves with subjects that in 
my judgment any college teacher would 
want to know more about. This does not 
mean that all of the twenty-five sessions 
were conducted solely by college teachers 
for college teachers, for indeed the great 
value of the Council lies in the chance of 
studying patterns of learning in language 
and literature as they develop from the 
first grade through graduate school. What 
is meant is that these sessions considered 
problems, often on several levels, that 
significantly affect college teaching. Some- 
times, in addition, certain sections focused 
exclusively upon the college level, just as 
certain others were largely for elementary 
and secondary teachers of English. 

It would be wrong to put too great an 
emphasis upon annual meetings. But those 
who did have the good fortune to attend 
the meeting in Pittsburgh will, I think, 

ee with this emphasis on the vigor and 
significance of the Council activities and 
on the influence in behalf of the entire 
profession by the College Section. 


Following are recorders’ reports of selected sessions, illustrating the range of subject- 
matter emphasized by Professor Arms above. 


Using New Approaches in Building an 
Articulated Program from School to Col- 
lege. Chairman: Harold Huseby, Head of 


Language Arts and Social Studies, Shore- 
line High School, Seattle, Wash. “The 
Tennessee Plan of Articulation among 
Secondary Schools and Colleges” (Charles 
F. Webb, Univ. of Tenn.) reported a 
practical ese for bridging the gap b 
the use of annual reports to high schoo 
of records made by their graduates on 
freshman English placement tests and by 
area conferences supplemented by visita- 
tions from the Secretary of the Tennessee 
Council to schools throughout the state. 
“Coordinating Composition in High School 
and College” (Alfred Grommon, ord): 


Teachers in the elementary, secondary 
schools, and colleges have the prime re- 
sponsibility of teaching students to think 
critically. “Implications of the College 
Aptitude Test for English Placement” 
(Glenn Leggett, Univ. of Wash.): “The 
schemes of placement do a good deal more 
than embarrass high schools. They affect 
the curriculum in high school English and 
not usually in the way we really want 
them to. We ammunition to the 
wrong side.” “hE High School Teacher 
(Lorietta Sheerer, Redondo Union 

. S., Cal.) called attention to the danger 
of the accelerated program without ade- 
quate research. All ‘am pointed up the 
growing concern for er understanding 
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between high schools and coll about 
what constitutes readiness for college Eng- 


lish. 
Doris J. Roe 
Micu. 


And How Do We Teach Folklore? 
Chairman: Jerry E. Reed, Denver Public 
Schools. Three talks and folk singing 
aroused attendants at the session to par- 
ticipate in the exchange of cultural and 
historical memories that make up folk- 
lore. Thelma James (Wayne) editor of 
the Journal of American Folklore, told 
of the kinds and uses of folk materials, 
the changing viewpoints toward folklore, 
and the renewed efforts to collect and 
archive regional and national folk ma- 
terials. Folk lore was described by Miss 
James as a “tapestry strung with uni 
differences” which can give students “I 
to stand on and a mind to grow on.” Folk- 
lore affords to students a perspective of 
their own and other cultures, presenting 
parallels that “thread together the qual- 
Itative and creative processes of man’s 
mind,” Miss James asserted. W. Scott 
Mason, chairman of English at Univ. of 
Miami, described how Marjorie K. Rawl- 
ings’s novels revel in the action of the 
characters as they identify with each 
other and with the world around them 
through what may be considered folklore 
awareness. Mason submitted that folklore 
is an area rich and challenging to the re- 
searcher, leading his mind down untrodden, 
inverse and irregular paths to arrive at 
fresh, unassumed discoveries. J. Barre Toel- 
ken, collector and distributor of folk son: 
(Washington State), illustrated his 
by singing and playing folk songs, and 
demonstrated that the folk song is litera- 
ture using music as part of its vehicle. 
Toelken presented songs containing stories 
traceable through the literature of many 
peoples in variant tunes and recurrent 


symbols. 
Wattace Kennepy 
Avsert Lea, Minn. 


Interpreting the English Language Arts 
Program to Teachers, Administrators, and 
Community. Chairman: Arno Jewett, U.S. 
Office of Education. John R. Searles (Univ. 
of Wisc.) read for Robert Pooley (Univ. 
of Wisc.) “The Professional Status of the 
Teacher of English—-What It Is and What 
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It Could Be.” Mr. Pooley delineated oa 
what the professional status of the Engli 
teacher ought to be by describing “the 
functioning of a school in which the ideal 
English teacher has earned the respect of 
colleagues, the administration, and the 
public, by reason of his education, his 
competence, and his professional leader- 
ship.” F. James Ryback (Univ. of Ill.) laid 
much responsibility for training future 
English teachers upon the co-operating 
teacher for “Interpreting the ‘Teacher- 
Training Program.” He warned against 
lowering standards of teacher in-training 
for licensing of teachers, suggested regional 
workshops accessible to experienced teach- 
ers returning to the profession, and urged 
that apprenticeship of the student-teaching 
type be regarded as an essential of the 
education of the future licensee and be 
interpreted Sew to the public at 
large, to ourselves, and our a 
James L. Jarrett (President, the Great 
Books Foundation, Chicago) suggested the 
inclusion of at least one class in every 
igh school for the discussion, not recita- 
tion, of the Great Books with proper tim- 
ing and propitious handling by the teacher 
as a chance of starting students to thinking, 
rather than following the Russian ex- 
ample of permitting Eo only in 
the physical sciences. In “How To Use the 
Medium of Printed Materials Effectively 
for Informing the Public,” Joseph Mersand 
(Jamaica H. S., N. Y.) suggested the use 
of the daily newspapers, weekly supple- 
ments (e.g., N. ¥. Times Magazine), non- 
rofessional journals (such as National 
‘arent-Teacher, Life, Time), and bulletins 
in various forms issued by the local or 
state-wide school system for gamer 
the general public. The newspapers coul 
print stories about local teachers attending 
meetings of language arts teachers, reports 
of those meetings, book reviews, new in- 
structional materials, curriculum chan 
in the language arts, student participation 
and especially success in contests in the 
language arts (such as Scholastic, Atlantic 
Monthly, and Voice of Democracy). 


EvizaBetH Barton 


Using Mass Media. Chairman: William 
D. Boutwell (Scholastic Publications). 
Louis Forsdale (Teachers College, Colum- 
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bia) spoke on the “Influence of Mass Media 
on the English Classroom.” He said that 
though communications had increased the 
quantity of intake for the student, the 
— had also become better. At least one 

ird of the new English class will be con- 
cerned with communication through the 
mass media since these are a part of our 
culture. William A. Jenkins (Univ. of 
Wisc.), speaking on “Curriculum Reflec- 
tions of Technological Development on 
Mass Communications,” outlined the edu- 
cational significance in every form of mass 
media, stating that they all must play a 
part in the curriculum of the future. Rob- 
ert E. Shafer (Wayne State), outlined 
the “Mass Media and the Preparation of 
Teachers.” He said that training institu- 
tions needed a handbook and funds for 
short courses in this field, for this is a 
necessary part of a teacher's training. Pat- 
rick Hazard (Univ. of Penn.) on the topic 
“Man-made Landscapes: Art, Technology, 
and Mass Communication in the English 
Curriculum” used a film, Good Design by 
Roger Tilton, to illustrate good teaching 
by means of a film. 


R. Mitter 
Hiavean, Fra. 


How Can We Interpret Our Program to 
People of Other Countries? Chairman: Ar- 
thur W. Brewington (Towson, Md., S. 
T.C.). The chairman pointed out that one 
meaning of “interpreting our program” 
might be “introducing our English language 
programs” to people of other countries, but 
that many of the media by which we com- 
municate information concerning new pro- 
grams in this country are not available 
abroad. Bryce Van Syoc (Univ. of Mich.) 
stated that the most pressing problem is 
the training of native teachers in their own 
countries, and that the most efficient meth- 
od of meeting the problem is to set up 
in-service intensive courses and seminars, 
similar to those now going on in Japan 
and Indonesia. William Archer (Hunter) 
pointed out why, in general, we “act our 
parts ill” abroad, and then described three 
auxiliary roles that a teacher of English 
as a foreign language might play—roles of 
particular importance with respect to Asian 
countries: (1) as a scholar of the indige- 
nous culture and language, in learning to 
understand local cultural determinants and 
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to teach in the native language; (2) as a 
linguistic engineer, in assisting in national 
language movements; (3) as an instructor 
in esoteric languages (or as a linguistically- 
sophisticated supervisor of such instruc- 
tion) in this country. Pauline Rojas (New 
York Univ.) said that, although all English 
teachers abroad are cultural a they 
may find that, in areas where English is a 
kind of lingua franca, it is less important 
for them consciously to “represent our 
culture” than to teach the language and 
to present the best methods of langua 

instruction. To meet some of the difficulties 
encountered in trying to present new 
techniques, Mrs. Rojas proposed the use 
of films showing the underlying principles 
of the oral approach, the Foreign Service 
Institute is going to make some films of 


this sort. Mary D. SLeator 


University oF ILLINo!s 


Maintenance of Scholarship Commen- 
surate with Individual Abilities. Chairman: 
Elizabeth Graf (Pittsburgh Schools). Ken- . 
neth Oliver (Occidental), in urging the - 
inseparability of depth and breadth in 
scholarship, began by pointing out five 
interlocking kinds of scholarship and con- 
cluded that perspective without knowledge 
is empty and depth without breadth is 
blind. Lou LaBrant (Dillard) illustrating 
her generalizations with concrete details 
from her own teaching experience, insisted 
that the role of the less gifted in our so- 
ciety is not passive but that the gifted 
can better communicate their essential 
knowledge by utilizing the less able. Dor- 
othy Whitted (Delaware, Ohio), in = - 
ing on “Establishing and Maintaining High 
Standards of Achievement in the Small 
School,” referred to quality and maturity 
of work, not quantity, pointing out that 
in schools of any size the quality of the 

rsons responsible for setting standards 
is all important. The gist of the analysis 
made by John McKiernan (Genesco, N.Y., 
S.U.T.C.) of Supervision was that what- 
ever gets in the way of the smooth func- 
tioning of the teacher is valueless. 


Cook 
U. S. Navat AcapEMyY 


Teaching the 
dents. Chairman: 


Superior or Gifted Stu- 
Charlton Laird (Univ. 
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of Nevada). Surveying what is being done 
in various of the coun or the 
superior or gifted child, Earl McWilliams 
(West Jefferson Township Schools, Pitts- 
burgh) said that practices over the country 
justify optimism that we know what to 
do with the gifted, whom he defined as 
the top 1% statistically, and the superior, 
the top 15%. The two most common prac- 
tices are acceleration and various 

of grouping. Edmund J. Farrell (James 
Lick HS., San Jose, Cal.) pointed out that 
the teacher must help students to under- 
stand the basic problems confronting man- 
kind, to appreciate great literature, and 
to understand the principles by which the 
teacher makes choices. Gordon E. Bigelow 
(Univ. of Fla.) stressed that a superior 
teacher must teach gifted students. Ques- 
tions and comments during the discussion 
period indicated much interest in problems 
such as protecting the gifted from too- 
early specialization, challenging them with 
quality rather than guantity, and avoiding 
the dissipation of their abilities and talents 
in the activities program. 


Bernice ToMLinson 
Tusa, Oxra. 


Examining the M.A. as a Teacher’s De- 
gree. Chairman: Warner G. Rice (Univ. of 

ich.). The requirement of an M.A. as 
preparation for teaching in secondary 
schools is receiving increasing acceptance, 
according to Herbert Schueler (Director 
of Teacher Education, Hunter). Graduate 
study for teachers has many diversifica- 
tions, but should involve quality, intensity, 
and scholarly sophistication. Programs, 
however, must be flexible enough to allow 
for some individualization of study, and 
institutions should maintain continuing 
evaluation of the programs pursued. Judson 
T. Shaplin (Harvard) described the M.A. 
in Teaching Program there, which is in- 
creasingly successful in preparing promis- 
ing candidates. Discussion that followed 
centered on such topics as graduate courses 
taken for the sake of salary increment, the 
need for adequate guidance for teachers 
pursuing the M.A., requirements for certi- 
fication, and the need to encourage promis- 
ing students to enter the teaching profes- 


sion. 
Heten TANGEMAN 
Cincinnati, Onto 
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How Do We Rate Johnson and Pope 
as Poets? Chairman: Griffith Pugh (Florida 
State). In the two thirty-minute papers read, 
Frederick W. Hilles (Yale) rated Johnson 
“as not inferior to the best verse-satirists 
who have ever lived” and Robert W. ve 8 
ers (Univ. of Ill.), somewhat more guar 
edly, indicated that he considers Pope a 
writer of “very great poetry.” In both 
papers, however, the emphasis was more 
analytical than judicial. Professor Hilles, 
after observing that an understanding of 
the heroic couplet, of the difference be- 
tween good and bad didactic poetry, and 
of Johnson’s reasons for expressing him- 
self in abstractions is a necessary pre- 
requisite to reading him appreciatively, 
went on to show how, in The Vanity of 
Human Wishes, Johnson’s structural skill 
and his “balanced view of mankind” are 
manifest. Professor Rogers, putting similar 
stress upon the importance of reading a 
poet with reference to his own esthetic, 
as well as to the spirit of his age, empha- 
sized Pope’s achievement in revitalizing 
and bringing to an unforeseen perfection 
a poetic tradition whose possibilities seemed 
already to have been exploited. Among 
the questions raised by discussants was 
the advisability of avoiding judicial criti- 
cism. More than one person expressed the 
view that contemporary readers can ap- 

roach Johnson and Pope more sympathet- 
ically than could nineteenth-century ones 
or even those of only a generation ago. 


Trvstey Hetton 
University or Wisconsin, 


The Biographical Element in Joyce. 
Chairman: Marvin Magalaner (C.C.N.Y.). 
Maurice Beebe (Purdue), noting that Joyce 
himself was not in person altogether like 
the Stephen in Portrait, argued that Stephen 
had autobiographical sources, but that 
these are treated with artistic license and 
artistic detachment. There is an element 
of satire of the conventional romantic 
stereotype of “The Artist”—Herbert How- 
arth (Univ. of Pittsburgh) noted that 
Joyce’s concept of heroic figures changed 
with time. For example, Parnell, whom 
Joyce first saw as an heroic character with 
paradoxical “unheroic” characteristics, is 
treated later as not necessarily heroic, but 
rather a man “under the cross of heroism.” 
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Julian B. Kaye (Brooklyn) interpreted the 
symbolism of Ulysses to suggest autobio- 
raphical sources for both Stephen and 
loom; he saw Bloom as Stephen’s “other 
self,” and also as the “bourgeois” side of 
Joyce himself, with the materialism and 
sentimentality treated ironically but ac- 
cepted. The succeeding discussion among 
the panelists was lively; it stressed the 
dangers of interpreting artistic figures as 
in one-to-one correspondence with living 
figures. We must make a differentiation 
between the artist and his work, and re- 
member that Joyce himself progressed from 
commitment in his work to the more de- 
tached and ironical attitude of a humorist. 


Francis P. CuisHomm 
Wisconsin State 


Defining the Role of the Teacher of the 
English Language Arts in an Age of Sci- 
ence and Technology. Chairman: T. A. 
Barnhart (St. Cloud, Minn., State). Sug- 
gesting that the key to preparation of 
English teachers in an age of science and 
technology is appropriate teacher training, 
Robert C. McKean (Univ. of Colo.) ar- 
gued that the unique quality of human ex- 
perience is the real content of the English 
class. The prospective teacher’s ability to 
deal constructively with the experiences 
of boys and girls can be developed ade- 
quately only through a careful guidance 
process involving a close student-advisor 
relationship. Eugene E. Slaughter (South- 
eastern Oklahoma State) proposed |lan- 
guage as a sacred rite of transforming 
organic elements into vital meaning—liter- 
ature as its institution, the poet as its 
prophet, the teacher as its priest, and the 
student as its devotee. The preparation of 
an English teacher should include such 
study and practice of language and liter- 
ature that the teacher is schooled to his 
priestlike offices as well as taught to be a 
scientist who works with the phenomena 
of language. Oscar M. Haugh (Univ. of 
Kansas) reported on the evolution of a 
new teacher-training pr called the 
Language Arts Concentration, which makes 
possible a desirable increase in subject- 
matter courses. The plan contains the pro- 
fessional courses required for certification, 
breadth in liberal arts areas, a minimum 
24 semester-hours in English, and four 
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options—English, Theatre and Drama, Pub- 
lic Speaking, Journalism. Martin Kallich 
(Northern Illinois) presented a plan for 
a graduate course for the preparation of 
teachers of literature. Through use of 
bibliographical materials, analysis of text- 
books, familiarization with periodicals, 
preparation and analysis of lesson plans, 
eer and examinations, the students are 
elped to become skillful critic-teachers, 
capable of teaching well on the lower 


under-graduate level. James B. Haman 
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Educating the College Teacher of English 
and the Humanities. Chairman: Louis G. 
Locke (Madison). Samuel J. Hazo ex- 

lained the graduate-assistant program at 
senna a two-year program in which 
a person divides his efforts between taking 
graduate courses for the master’s degree 
and teaching college courses at the fresh- 
man and sophomore levels. Woodburn O. 
Ross (Wayne State) commented upon the 
fact that in the teaching of college English 
there are not mutually-agreed-upon goals 
and means of achieving those goals. He 
went on to characterize the experimental 
college being formed at Wayne State as 
one in which study will be centered on the 
major ideas in our society, as those ideas 
are found in the traditional disciplines of 
humanities, social studies, and the natural 
sciences. One innovation will be the drop- 
ping of the course in freshman composi- 
tion. Esther Westendorf (Wantagh, NY.) 
discussed three trends in the elementary 
school which will influence the future 
college student: the increasing amount of 
reading in the schools, the increasing op- 

tunities for expression, and the grow- 
ing emphasis on the superior student. Ruth 
Mary Weeks (Kansas City, Mo.) stressed 
the importance of studying the classic lan- 
guages and literatures. Thomas D. Jarrett 
(Atlanta Univ.) emphasized three major 
ints: the need for better articulation 
tween public schools and colleges, more 
ful relationships among the courses 

in the curriculum, and a pre | view of the 
role of the teacher in the college. Though 
no single theme ran through the five 
speeches, perhaps the most nearly unifying 
note expressed was the idea that colleges 
in the future will not only be larger but 
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also they will have students and teachers 
of higher quality than at present. 

Forrest W. Frease 
State CoLLece 


Experimental Programs. Chairman: James 
R. Squire (Univ. of Cal.). Thomas 
Horn (Univ. of Texas), discussing 
“Changes in Practice Suggested by Re- 
search in Spelling,” stated that some 2000- 
3000 words comprise the central core of 
high frequency words needed for spelling. 

though inferior methods of instruction 
in spelling continue to be used and advocat- 
ed (such methods as the contextual ap- 
proach and the study-test procedure) and 
time is being wasted in applying phonetic 

neralizations to spelling, the most ef- 
| swerve single method known is the cor- 
rected test—the student’s immediate cor- 
rection of his own paper as the teacher 
spells the words orally. Willard Solie 
(North H. S., Minneapolis), spoke of his 
own experience “Teaching Reading to a 
Group of Sixty Students.” To plan a read- 
ing program, one must look at the rela- 
tion of class size to the purpose of instruc- 
tion. With an air of anonymity resulting 
from class size, accompanied by personal 
and financial advantage, improvement 
ranged from one out of three students be- 
low reading grade at the beginning of the 
school year to one out of ten below grade 
by the close of the year. Edward C. Cole 
(Yale) representing the American Theater 
Association, selected for his discussion 
“New Directions in Secondary School 
Theater.” This to encourage broad aca- 
demic talent and, at he same time, challenge 
educators to find, guide, and foster talents 
in the creative and expressive arts in edu- 
cation. We may well stress teaching sta- 
tions with adequate facilities for | eos 
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produce plays for children (a new, en- 
thusiastic, appreciative audience), suggest 
special festival performance for high 
schools during the school year, and urge 
capable young sulendantle, by the aid 
of foundation grants and fees, to tour 
high schools playing familiar scenes from 
Shakespeare to show the theater in educa- 
tion and to give evidence that the Bg 
of Shakespeare is speakable and actable. 


Reponvo Beacu, Cauir. 


How Are College English Departments 
Meeting Current Needs and Demands? 
Chairman: Harlan W. Hamilton (West- 
ern Reserve). Following the demonstra- 
tion film, discussion centered upon typical 
arguments for and against the filming of 
lectures. Those favoring such films held 
that lectures presented in this manner (1) 
are likely to be more carefully prepared 
and therefore more effective than those 
prepared on an average day-by-day class- 
room lecture basis, 2) have an air of 

eater authority, and (3) induce self-re- 
iance on the part of the student since the 
“live” teacher is not readily accessible as a 
crutch. Those objecting expressed the view 
(1) that there is little excuse for film 
unless the film utilizes techniques and 
specialized effects not available to a lecturer 
in an average classroom situation (2) that 
filmed lectures are likely to get out of date 
(expensively so) both because of “timely” 
remarks or illustrations and the discovery 
of new information, and (3) that a filmed 
lecture lacks the spontaneity, human 
warmth, and give-and-take that normally 
characterize the classroom with a “live” 
lecturer. 


W. S. Warp 
Unrversitry oF KENTUCKY 


E.ection oF 1959 Cotiece Section Nomrnatinc CoMMITTEE 


George S. Wykoff, Purdue University, CoamMan 
Richard S. Beal, Boston University 


Glenn Leggett, University of Washington 


| 


Rebuttal 


ART AND COUNTERFEIT ART 


ALAN DonaGAN AND Martin STEINMANN, Jr. 


The authors are associate professors of Philosophy and English, respectively, at the 

University of Minnesota. Mr. Donagan is Chairman of Philosophy, and Dr. Stein- 

mann is Director of Freshman English and co-editor of The Permanence of Yeats and 

From Jane Austen to Joseph Conrad. They give a course in esthetics in the Minnesota 
graduate school. 


In “The Genuine and Counterfeit: A 
Study in Victorian and Modern Fiction” 
(CE, Dec. 1956), Wayne Burns holds that 
any given novel is a member of one of two 
classes, art and counterfeit art; that the 
distinction between these two classes is 
sharp; and that the distinction is not in 
technique. Art, he says, (a) expresses the 
novelist’s “genuine,” “unique” “vision” and 
(b) gives the reader “symbolic illumina- 
tion” of the “real world”; counterfeit art 
(a) expresses either (1) conventional be- 
liefs (“ideas,” “ideals,” “myths,” “systems 
of thought”) that the novelist does not 
(but, consciously or unconsciously, pre- 
tends to) hold or—we are not sure which— 
(2) conventional beliefs that he sincerely 
shares, and (b) gives the reader “symbolic 
insulation against the real world.” Art, 
then, differs from counterfeit art in both 
its sources and its effects. It does not, how- 
ever, necessarily differ in technique. In- 
deed, counterfeit art is sometimes the prod- 
uct of great technical proficiency and, 
therefore, sometimes formally resembles 
art. Though technical proficiency is a 
necessary condition of art, it is by no 
means a sufficient condition; to write a 
novel that is art, the novelist must have 
(a) genuine, unique vision and (b) tech- 
nical proficiency. “ . . . There can,” Mr. 
Burns says, 


be no substitute for vision. Before a novelist 
can write, he must see, and to see in the 
modern world, he must think and feel, not as 
a member or follower of any system, cause, 
or clique (religious, political, or literary) but 
as an individual human being aware of his 
“difference” and the demands of his art. . 


Once the novelist has reached this point, 
executive technique admittedly becomes all 
important, for it is through technique that 


he gives form to his vision, and so raises it to 
an intensity of expression that will illuminate 
the reality it explores. (pp. 149-150) 


And again: 

intuition, or “difference,” always comes first, 
always exercises directive control. The func- 
tion of intelligence or technique is not to deny 
or restrict “difference” but to give it the 
fullest possible expression that can be achieved 
within the limits of fictional form. (p. 147) 


Such, briefly, is Mr. Burns’s thesis: 
there is art, and there is counterfeit art; 
and the modern novelist must take even 
greater care of his vision than the Victor- 
ian did. He cannot afford “the compromises 
of Victorian fiction”; “the [modern] novel- 
ist who sacrifices any of his vision 
to accepted values is placing himself under 
handicaps no amount of genius can over- 
come. .. .” For (it seems) “to illuminate 
the darkness that is modern civilization” is 
a more demanding task than any Victorian 
faced (p. 149). 

What we wish to do in this essay is 
not to attack this thesis—indeed we find 
it rather fetching (it being, perhaps, like 
“genuine poetry,’ which, Mr. Eliot tells 
us, “can communicate before it is under- 
stood”)— but to ask questions about such 
things as its status, meaning, presupposi- 
tions, and consequences. ese questions 
want asking, we think, not because asking 
them is an absorbing intellectual. activity 
(though it is), but because Mr. Burns does 
not ask them. Again and again he repeats 
his thesis without clarifying it or even de- 
fending it. He mentions a number of novels, 
and a number of novelists, separating the 
genuine from the counterfeit. In both 
cases, he is as sparing of clear reasons as he 
is liberal with such terms as “banalities,” 
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“conventionalized daydream,” “stock re- 
sponses,” “formula picture,” “melodrama- 
uc island in time,” “literary faking,” “pre- 
tentiousness,” “best-selling formula,” “cal- 
endar art,” “Philistine,” “the artist as Pan- 
darus,” “Methodist morality,” and “Christ- 

conventions.” (Indeed, Mr. Burns’s 
article, far from being “A Study in Vic- 
torian and Modern Fiction,” is scarcely a 
study in any fiction whatsoever, but rather 
a tip sheet for earnest and time-pressed 
novel readers.) Thus, “Pride and Prejudice, 
for example, is a true work of art, The 
Warden counterfeit—not because Trollope 
was a less skillful technician . . . , but be- 
cause his novel is a conventionalized day- 
dream uerading as serious realistic 
fiction . . .” (p. 144). Does not Mr. Burns 
perceive that this is not enough? What 
would he say if someone reversed the 
names? Until he tells us, his fine phrases 
remain empty. And other questions are 
equally pressing. 

First, just what sort of thesis is Mr. 
Burns advancing? Does it put (or purport 
to put) a finger on precisely those charac- 
teristics that distinguish the novels that 
critics in general have agreed to admire 
(and call “art”) from the ones that they 
have agreed to disdain? Is it, in short, 
empirical and factual? Mr. Burns does not 
say. If it is, one wants (or should want) 
evidence that the novels that critics have 
agreed to admire have the specified charac- 
teristics (if, indeed, they have agreed— 
compare Burns with F. R. Leavis on 
Thackeray and Joyce). Only careful 
analysis of many novels could prove such 
a thing. Mr. Burns’s thesis is more plausible 
as a recommendation that readers admire 
novels with certain characteristics and dis- 
dain others, with the implication that those 
characteristics are produced only by writers 
with genuine vision, and that only the ex- 

ression of such vision merits the name 
“art.” On this interpretation Mr. Burns is 
not informing us about existing critical 
opinion, but advocating a change in critical 

licy. In this case, we want evidence that 
following his new policy will procure what 
may reasonably be counted as benefits; 
and, though analysis may be useful here too, 
evidence about the effects of reading nov- 
els is what is most needed. 

A perhaps more important question is 
whether . Burns’s thesis ascribes any 
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characteristics whatsoever to any novels, 
or, at any rate, any characteristics w 
presence or absence can be detected by 
examination of novels alone. Genuine vis- 
ion may be a characteristic of some novel- 
ists, but it is surely not a characteristic of 
any novel; and, though it may be expressed 
in some novels, it is a problem to say 
whether it is in any given instance. How 
can one tell, by examining a novel itself, 
whether the vision it expresses (assuming 
that one can tell whether it expresses a 
vision of some kind) is genuine? The ques- 
tion is crucial, not only for Mr. Burns, but 
for all “practical” critics who, like the 
Scrutiny group, emphasize sincerity and 
individuality of response, and for all es- 
theticians who are indebted to Croce. Off- 
hand, it seems that only by examination of 
the novelist, not the novel, could the 
genuineness of an expressed vision be as- 
sessed. And many apparent exceptions can 
be explained. Wher from 
examining a novel that the vision it ex- 
— is spurious (e.g., Nicholas Nickle- 
y), often one of the premises is that no- 
body intelligent enough to write it could 
sincerely believe twaddle. This does not 
end the matter. Dr. Leavis has drawn at- 
tention to a in Anna Karenina in 
which Tolstoy takes up Mr. Burns’s theme: 


“He knew that it was not ible to forbid 
Vronsky to trifle with art, knew that he and 
all the dilettanti had a perfect right to paint 
what they liked—but to him it was unpleasant. 
One cannot forbid a man’s making a big wax 
doll and kissing it. But if the man came and 
sat down with his doll in front of a lover and 
can to caress it as the lover caresses his 
beloved, it would displease the lover. It was 
this kind of unpleasantness that Mikhaylov 
experienced when he saw Vronsky’s ictures.” 
(D. H. Lawrence: Novelist, 1955, p. 302) 


Unless Mr. Burns (and Tolstoy) can show 
one how to detect in a novel itself charac- 
teristics which reveal a genuine vision and 
betray a spurious one—the living as op- 
posed to the counterfeit—their doctrine 
amounts to abandoning criticism for in- 
tuition or psychology. 

What, moreover, is meant by such key 
terms as “vision” and “symbolic illumina- 
tion”? Mr. Burns provides synonyms for 
“vision” or, at least, terms denoting om 
of visions (“belief,” “idea,” “ideals,” 
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“myths,” “systems of thought,” “intuition,” 
“ “differences,” “‘madness’”); but these 
terms are themselves ambiguous in much 
the way that “vision” is, and syntax won't 
allow some of them to behave in the way 
that “vision” behaves. At one point (p. 
146) Mr. Burns says something that sug- 
gests that “vision” and “imagination” are 
synonymous, an identification that is lex- 
ically sound but not very helpful. But we 
suspect that what Mr. Burns has in mind 
when he uses “vision” is neither the scien- 
tist’s ability to see and report what is 
really “out there” (e.g., the psychologist’s 
ability to see a certain stimulus-response 
ewe nor the literary artist’s ability to 
orm mental images of objects and events 
never present to his senses, but rather 
everyone’s ability to take some attitude 
toward or make some evaluation of the 
facts of his experience and that the differ- 
ence between the genuine artist and the 
counterfeiter is that the former’s attitudes 
are sincere and different from everyone 
else’s. But we are not sure. And the same 
questions, mutatis mutandis, can be raised 
in regard to “symbolic illumination.” 

Is Mr. Burns’s contrast of vision with 
technique justified? He seems to hold that, 
if a novelist succeeds in expressing his 
vision, then he may properly be said to be 
technically proficient or (to use Mr. Burns’s 
words) to be a “skillful technician”—“the 
ultimate test [of a novelist’s techniques] 
being whether or not they enable him to 
realize his difference in expressive form” 
(p. 150). But can one, without independ- 
ent knowledge of the novelist’s vision, tell, 
by examining a novel, whether it adequate- 
ly expresses that vision? Even though 
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Croce has not succeeded in killing the 
fiction that, while many had Raphael’s 
vision, only Raphael had technique ade- 
quate to it, we confess to surprise at find- 
ing it in a critic who appears to have 
learned from Dr. Leavis. 

Finally, Mr. Burns holds that genuine 
vision must be unique. How can one tell, 
by examining 2 novel itself, whether the 
vision it expresses is unique? One would, 
we imagine, require encyclopedic knowl- 
edge of the visions expressed in novels 
and elsewhere. If there is some mark by 
which uniqueness may be detected, we do 
not know what it is, and should like to be 
told. And, even more importantly, i 
should uniqueness of vision be prized? 
one to prize difference simply for its own 
sake? ght not vision be prized rather 
for giving one truth or showing one the 
path to righteousness or making one feel 
good all over, quite without regard to its 
uniqueness or lack thereof? Isn’t there 
something to be said for the belief that two 
heads are better than one or that one’s cul- 
tural and intellectual heritage is worth 
hanging on to? Mr. Burns believes that 
there is; and—since these questions go to 
the heart of his thesis, since he does say 
something by way of answering them, and 
since what he says defies paraphrase—we 
wish to refer the interested reader to the 
passage on page 147 beginning “This is 
not of course to suggest that the novelist 
can write in a vacuum” and ending “to 
serve his own artistic ends.” 

We are prepared to believe that Mr. 
Burns’s thesis could be supported and 
clarified; we wish to submit only that he 
has not supported and clarified it. 


1959 Conference on College 


Composition and Communication 


2-4 April, Sheraton-Palace Hotel, San Francisco 


Discussions of C/C courses—different emphases, purpose in different kinds of colleges, 
content for special groups of students, advanced placement, recent research ETV, 


articulation with school, and linguistics—in general sessions, workshops, and panels. 


i 
fd 
ii 


Books 


This department concentrates on textbooks, on boors useful to teachers in giving 
courses, and on books by American college teachers of English. Unsigned reviews 
are by the Editor. 


A Survey or Poetry Texts 


WALKER GIBSON 


The ninth in a series of textbook surveys, this comes from an associate professor at 
N.Y.U., who is at once Director of Freshman English and a practicing poet, author 
of The Reckless {me and Come As You Are, as well as articles on teaching, on 


Hopkins, and on 


ictorian science and poetry. With a Yale B.A., be did graduate 


work at Harvard and Columbia and took an M.A. at lowa. 


The teacher of a course in Introduction 
to Poetry or to Literature who is looking 
for a book to use must begin by asking 
himself some simple questions. They are: 
Do I want help or don’t I? If I do, how 
much help do I want, and what sort of 
help should it be? In the light of these 
questions, the seventeen books to be sur- 
veyed here have been classified in two 
groups on the basis of varying editorial 
apparatus. Group I below consists of rela- 
tively “pure” anthologies—books in which 
the poets are simply printed, page after 
page, usually in chronological order, with 
the editors’ contributions limited to foot- 
notes, brief prefaces, or comments of a 
fairly unobtrusive kind. Group Ii con- 
sists of books thet more ambitiously put 
forward a Method of Teaching, where the 
editors’ machinery is relatively elaborate 
(or even noisy), and where the poems are 
usually arranged in an order other than 
chronological. None of these collections 
is restricted to a single period or national- 
ity. There are good poems in all of them. 

It is assumed that the teacher will want 
to know, first, something statistical about 
the offering of each book: how many 

ms, by how many poets, how organized. 

ond, if a teaching method is included, 
he will want to know what sort of method 
it is, what assumptions it seems to make, 
what it asks the student to do. 


Grovp I 


1. THE RINEHART BOOK OF 
VERSE, ed. Alan Swallow (Rinehart, 
1952, 364 pp., paper, §$.75). This little 


amg whose ninth printing appeared 
year, contains 75 poets and 250 poems, 
chronologically arranged, and offers much 
good verse for very little money. This is 
an exceedingly “pure” anthology—the edi- 
tor is almost entirely absent from view. 
There are some brief biographical notes 
at the back, and a few sparse footnotes. 
No questions, no comments. The twentieth- 
century representation is slender. 


2. 12 POETS, ed. Glenn Leggett (Rine- 
hart, 1958, 298 pp., paper, $1.95). This new 
paperback offers twenty or twenty-five 
poems each by only twelve poets—Shakes- 

are, Donne, Pope, Wordsworth, Keats, 

rowning, Dickinson, Housman, Yeats, 
Robinson, Frost, and Eliot. It is easy to 
quarrel with this list, of course; Leggett 
says, “I wished also to include some poets 
who worked mainly in satire and dramatic 

rtraiture. This is the reason I chose 

rowning over Tennyson; it is one of the 
reasons I included Pope.” Pope is evidently 
not easy to anthologize; even here he 
hardly gets his due. The others are very 
decently represented, though all the Eliot 
is early. There are one-page biographical 
introductions to each poet, and some fact- 
ual footnotes. No interpretation, no method. 


3. THE MAJOR POETS, ENGLISH 
AND AMERICAN, ed. Charles M. Coffin 
(Harcourt Brace, 1954, 553 pp., $3.50). 
This well-constructed anthology contains 
the work of only 34 poets, Chaucer to Dy- 
lan Thomas, with the result that all are 
fairly well represented. The editor has paid 
more attention to textual details and sources 
than most anthologists do. The notes are 
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erous but confined largely to vocabu- 
= helps rather than interpretation. This 
is a useful book. No questions, exercises, 
or other pedagogical assistance. 


4. THE VIKING PORTABLE POETS 
OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, ed. 
W. H. Auden and Norman Holmes Pear- 
son (Viking, 1950, five volumes, c. 3200 pp., 
paper, $1.45 vol.; cloth, $2.95 vol.). These 
five volumes, not surprisingly, win the 
prize for “coverage”; a simply contain 
more ms than any of our one-volume 
texts. ey are also, of course, the most 
expensive if all five are to be purchased. 
The editorial presence is minimal: there 
is a ten- to fifteen-page introduction to 
each volume, of a loose historical-critical- 
technical sort; there seem to be no foot- 
notes at all; there are tiny biographies at 
the end of each volume. The periods of the 
five books are Medieval and Renaissance, 
Elizabethan and Jacobean, Restoration and 
Augustan, Romantic, Victorian and Ed- 
wardian. Note that this is the only collec- 
tion in our list that includes no modern 
poems. 

5. SEVEN CENTURIES OF VERSE, 
ed. A. J. M. Smith (2nd ed., Scribner’s, 
1957, 778 pp., $3.75). This handsome book 
is organized somewhat on the Coffin prin- 
ciple (#3) but is larger, longer, with more 
poems (527) by many more poets (116). 
The editor is slightly more evident, via a 
number of appendixes, but not obnoxious- 
ly so. There is a collection of prose state- 
ments on verse by critics and poets, and 
a thirty-page section, a sensible one, on 
versification “and kindred topics.” Almost 
no footnotes except some vocabulary helps 
with earlier poetry. No questions or ex- 
ercises. A good book. 


6. POEMS IN ENGLISH 1530-1940, ed. 
David Daiches and William Charvat (Ron- 
ald, 1950, 763 pp., $5.00). This volume was 
designed as a rebuttal to anti-historians. 
It offers introductions of half-a-dozen 
pages to each of six chronological periods 
in an effort to retain “whatever benefits 
the older type of survey course gave, while 
at the same time learning to read the in- 
dividual poems.” The effect of these in- 
troductions is inevitably superficial. The 
anthology contains 381 poems by well over 
100 poets, too many of whom are repre- 
sented by a single selection. 110 pages of 
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Notes, sometimes explanatory, sometimes 
interpretive, sometimes impressionistic. 

7. INTRODUCTION TO POETRY, 
ed. Mark Van Doren (Sloane, 1951, 568 pp., 
$3.75). This book is an anthology chrono- 
logically arranged, but there is considerable 
editorial presence in the form of exemplary 
“commentaries” and questions. Thirty 

ms are favored with these three- or 
our-page commentaries in a caged 
section at the beginning of the book; the 
questions, which are weak, occupy a 
twelve-page appendix. Van Doren is self- 
consciously loose and unprofessional in 
manner: “The aim of this volume is to 
introduce its readers to some poems with 
which they may fall in love.” Of the com- 
mentaries: “The reader if he likes can col- 
lect those scattered generalizations and 
form them into a theory. I have not done 
so.” This is true; he has not. A disappoint- 
ing book. 

8. A LITTLE TREASURY OF 
GREAT POETRY, ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN, ed. Oscar Williams (Scrib- 
ner’s, 1950, 800 pp., $3.95). This is the 
only book in Group I that orders things 
on a non-chronological basis; the poems, 
over 500 of them, are arranged “in general 
categories in accordance with their emo- 
tional tenor or subject matter” (War, 
Death, Love). “Thus the reader’s attention 
is brought first to the poem rather than to 
the poet’s name or representation.” Many 
teachers, including this one, will want to 
dispute that promise; what the reader’s 
attention is brought to is the poem’s “emo- 
tional tenor or subject matter” as defined 
by Williams, with an inevitable loss in 
sensitivity to other possible “tenors” or 
subject matters. There is, however, abso- 
lutely no editorial assistance beyond the 
damage done by the weird classification. 
Considering the other texts available, this 
~~ ought to be called simply a Gift 
Book and let go at that. 


Grovp II 


9. READING POEMS: AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO CRITICAL STUDY, ed. 
Wright Thomas and Stuart Gerry Brown 
(Oxford, 1941, 781 pp., $4). This book, 
the oldest on our list, represents the ex- 
treme of the antihistorical. 301 numbered 
poems are arranged in a system that seems 
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to be partly by genre and partly by sub- 
ject matter: Lyric Poems, Satirical Poems, 
Poems of Religious Experience. No authors’ 
names are attached, and the editors are un- 
obtrusive in the main body of their anthol- 
ogy. However there are over 100 pages 
of Notes at the back, which include auth- 
ors’ names and dates, vocabulary helps, 
and considerable comment. The approach 
remains determinedly non-historical, espec- 
ially in a twenty-page essay which urges 
a little vehemently that poems are made 
by the act of reading them. This truth, or 
half-truth, must have seemed more exciting 
and important in 1941 than it seems now. 
The book as a whole represents an ener- 
getic pursuit of the implications in Rich- 
ards’s Practical Criticism; what it lacks is 
the refinement of historical and other 
complexities that have since become more 
fashionable. 


10. UNDERSTANDING POETRY, ed. 
Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren 
(Rev. ed., Holt, 1950, 727 pp., paper, $2.60; 
cloth, $3.20. Shorter ed., paper, $2.00; cloth, 
$2.50). Thanks to their revised edition of 
1950, Brooks and Warren have managed 
to stay very much in the running, after 
the spectacular success of their original 
work of 1938. In 1950, “we still believe 
that poetry is worth serious study as 
poetry” but ses: the critical attitude has 
entered into hundreds of classrooms” and 
therefore in the new edition “we have 
attempted to view the poem in relation to 
its historical situation and in relation to 
the body of the poet’s work.” These no- 
tions are to particular use in the last 
section of the book, with extended dis- 
cussions of Wordsworth as a whole, of 
“The Waste Land,” and of Marvell’s 
“Horatian Ode.” The questions and exer- 
cises have the faults of most questions and 
exercises in most of these ks: they 
probe here and there, ask this and that 
in isolation, and conclude nowhere. The 
teacher can take comfort in the 100-page 
collection of ms without exercises, 
added to the 1950 edition. In sum, Un- 
derstanding Poetry remains a decent, high- 
minded book that will embarrass you far 
less than most of the heavy hands in this 


group. 
11. APPROACHES TO POETRY, ed. 
Walter Blair and W. K. Chandler (2nd ed., 
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Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1953, 734 pp. 
$4.50). This is the second edition of a book 
that originally appeared in 1935; it is 
historical in approach not in reaction to 
its earlier edition, but simply because it 
never was anything else. The editors 
“found it heartening to discover that, after 
haughtily dismissing historical and biograph- 
ical methods of studying literature for 
some years, several critics joined them in 
the decision that these methods had value.” 
This is really a very amusing remark. The 
ms (over 250) are — by types 
or the first half of the ; then there 
are two chapters on “schools” (metaphysi- 
cal and neo-classical) and two on ot 
sonalities as forces in literature” (Keats 
and Eliot), with a concluding General An- 
thology, chronologically arranged. 


12. POEMS FOR STUDY, A CRITI- 
CAL AND HISTORICAL INTRODUC- 
TION, ed. Leonard Unger and William 
Van O'Connor (Rinehart, 1953, 743 pp., 
$3.75). This text, as its sub-title suggests, 
tries to have it both ways. The poets are 
printed in chronological order, but the 
editors are omnipresent with biographical 
introductions, suggested scholarly-critical 
readings, questions and analyses. The book 
“approaches problems of literary history 
primarily through concrete examples, 
through analyses of particular poems.” Thi 
is certainly a good idea; yet the disappoint- 
ing fact is that most of the editorial state- 
ments in the book are either historical 


statements or analytical ones—very seldom 
both. To demonstrate to students some 
really convincing relations between these 
two vocabularies is not easy, but it must 
be tried. The book contains a general in- 


troduction of 35 es, selections from 42 
poets, Skelton to Auden, all fairly well 
represented, and 50 additional pages of 
minor figures. 


13. EXPLORING POETRY, ed. M. L. 
Rosenthal and A. J. M. Smith (Macmillan, 
1955, 758 pp., $4.50). The first sentence of 
this book is in all respects admirable. “In 
a good poem we hear the voice of a per- 
son speaking.” Surely that is the place to 
begin. If not every sentence in the vast 
and over-complicated text that follows 

uite lives up to that one, the fact remains 

t this is a reliable and sensible volume, 
quite in a class with Brooks and Warren 
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and in some respects superior. One of these 
respects is in richness of material: most of 
the standard anthology ms are here, 
ow a number of fresh and original choices. 

ough the general approach is not his- 
torical, Chapter Seven is called “Poetry 
in Its Frame of Reference” and offers sec- 
tions on “The Classical Tradition” and 
“The Romantic Spirit.” In all there are 26 
separate divisions in the scheme, each, say 
the editors, “a single teaching unit ex- 
tending over several class meetings.” Ques- 
tions and exercises follow each of these 
divisions. 

14. READING POETRY, A METHOD 
OF ANALYSIS WITH SELECTIONS 
FOR STUDY, ed. Fred B. Millett (Harper, 
1950, 260 pp., $2.75). The first sentence 
of this little book reads, “A poem may 
profitably be considered as an organism 
that comes into existence as the result of 
the union between a particular subject 
and a particular form.” (Cf. Rosenthal and 
Smith, supra. ) The bias here is frankly 
non-historical: “the book is designed . . . 
to set forth a method of analysis.” The 
“method” is described in six pages of “Di- 
rections for the Analysis of a Poem.” There 
are, it seems, five kinds of “values” that 
a poem offers; they are Factual, Psycholog- 
ical, Technical, Symbolical, and Ideational. 
The speaking voice gets mentioned in 

ing under Psychological Values (A. 

motional). There are just fifty poems in 

the collection. This is a very thin affair 
all round. 


15. STUDIES IN POETRY, AN IN- 
TRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL 
READING OF POEMS, ed. Neal Frank 
Doubleday (Harper, 1949, 380 pp., $3.50). 
This fairly primitive volume is divided 
into 40 short chapters, each offering three 
or four poems, organized in a bewildering 
variety of ways: “The Poem as It Unites 
Us,” “Metaphor,” “A Browning Group,” 
“Lyrics,” “Poems on Social Justice.” There 
are lots of questions, including those sup- 

dly adaptable to a composition class. 
Two sentences in the text may be worth 


quoting as classics of understatement: “But 
it does a to keep in mind that poems 


frequently have a DRAMATIC organiza- 
tion. A poem may present to us a situation 
in which a character not the poet is speak- 
ing... .” 


16. THE CASE FOR POETRY, ed. 
Frederick L. G Ralph W. Condee, 
and Arthur O. Lewis, Jr. (Prentice-Hall, 
1954, 448 pp., paper, $3.25). This book 
arranges its 80-odd poets alphabetically— 
a most original system and of course dras- 
tically non-historical. A large number of 
the poems are accompanied on faci 

ges by “Critiques,” or by “Cases,” or 

y both. A critique is composed of short 
quotations from professional critics, often 
so selected as to provide a ready-made 
controversy. A case is an organized argu- 
ment, or debate, offering specific state- 
ments about the poem in support of two 
or three different interpretations of the 
poem’s “primary theme.” The student is 
then expected to make a judgment based on 
the various arguments, somewhat in the 
manner of teaching methods in law and 
the social sciences. The primary theme, for 
example, of “Dover Beach” is either (A) 
loss of faith (six supporting statements), 
or (B) reality versus appearance (four 
more statements), or (C) the power of 
love (six more). The danger is surely an 
over-emphasis on paraphrasable “content,” 
with the possible suggestion to the student 
that “primary” means “only.” This the 
editors are at pains to avoid; teachers will 
disagree as to whether or not they have 
succeeded. There is an appendix on ver- 
sification and a large glossary of technical 
terms. 


17. SOUND AND SENSE, AN IN- 
TRODUCTION TO POETRY, ed. Laur- 
ence Perrine (Harcourt Brace, 1956, 272 
pp-, paper, $2.50). This is hardly an anthol- 
ogy at all, but a running monologue to 
the student about “the elements of poetry” 
with not so very many poems scattered 
through the text as examples. The editor’s 
muddy-mindedness probably appears most 
dramatically in his inspirational chapter on 
“Good Poetry and Great” near the end 
of the book. Poems are great when they 
are “close to the core of human living and 
suffering.” “Great poetry engages the 
whole man” and gives him “important in- 
sights into the nature of human experience.” 

e dangerous thing about these dreary 
remarks, of course, is that they are perfect- 
ly true. Anyway, if that’s the way you want 
your students talked to, then this is the 
book for you—and them. 


OTHER 


Some CoNCLUSIONS 


It depends, of course, on what you want. 
If what you want is a small and inexpen- 
sive anthology for a month’s work on 
peony in a course that considers other 
iterature as well, then Swallow (#1) is 
rags what you need. If the particular 
imits of Leggett do not discourage you, 
take that (#2). If you have more time and 
money, and want a richer anthology, then 
take either Coffin (#3) or Smith (#5). 
The teacher who wants to stay within a 
particular period might consider a single 
volume of the Auden-Pearson set (#4), or 
he might invest in all five if he wants the 
widest possible selection for a very ambi- 
tious course. The other books in Group I are 
not recommended, for the reasons given. 
The teacher who wants a structured pro- 
gram laid out for him might select from 
Group II either Brooks and Warren (#10) 
or Rosenthal and Smith (#13). Of the two, 
the nod may go to Rosenthal and Smith, 
on the ground of a superior anthol of 
poems. The other books in Group II have 
the weaknesses specified. 


A Nore on EXeErcises 


Something has got to be done about the 
appalling questions and exercises that stu- 
dents of literature are forced by their text- 
books to confront. Too many of the ques- 
tions asked in these books are either very 


Other 


THE POETRY OF STEPHEN CRANE, 
Daniel G. Hoffman (Columbia, 1957, 304 
pp-, $5). Stephen Crane anticipated by al- 
most twenty years the symbolist and im- 
agist revolt against the poetic conventions 
of the nineteenth century. As a poet he 
stands alone, curiously outside the literary 
traditions of his time—daring, original, enig- 
matic and, for the scholar-critic, challeng- 
ing Mr. Hoffman (Swarthmore) meets the 
challenge admirably. Making judicious use 
of the best scholarship and criticism of the 
past and the new materials in the Columbia 
collection, he expertly analyzes themes, 
images, and techniques and examines at 
length the relation between the poetry and 
Crane’s fascinating and complex sensibility. 
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dull, or else impossible to answer. Example 
of the impossible: “What is the poet's 
in writing this poem?” (Millett on 
of the Magi”) Example of the 
rite a detailed analysis of this 
give each phrase its full 


“Journe 
dull: “ 
poem. Try to 


weight of meaning” (Unger and O’Con- 
nor). It is shocking that students are re- 
uired to pay out several dollars for books 

at ask questions no more energetic than 
these. Here is Van Doren, on the “Journey” 
again: “1. Compare The Second Coming, 
by William Butler Yeats. 2. From what 


of the world had the Magi (Wise 
en) come? 3. What does the last line 
mean?” These questions, all either too big 
or too little, simply do not point to a 
performance that either teacher or student 
is going to enjoy very much. Blair and 
Chandler, after a very elementary intro- 
duction to Eliot and a tiny representation 
from his poems, ask, “How is the thought 
and form of ‘The Dry Salvages’ typical of 
Eliot in his latest period?” I simply cannot 
understand what is wanted or expected by 
such a question. Perrine wants his readers 
to “rank the following [poems of Brown- 
ing] in order of their excellence and de- 
fend your ranking.” Or, in another poem, 
“find examples of metaphor, simile, per- 
sonification, apostrophe, and metonymy.” 
It’s no wonder students hate poetry, and 
after glancing through some of these ex- 
ercises, I too dislike it. As the lady said. 


Books 


Although the examination of Crane’s at- 
titudes proceeds along lines suggested by 
other astute writers (e.g., Peaslee’s and 
Berryman’s observations on the importance 
of Crane’s religious background and Berry- 
man’s theory of Crane as a psychological 
deviate), Mr. Hoffman expands, modifies, 
and brings these insights to bear clearly 
and significantly upon Crane’s writing. 

James B. Cotvert 
University or Texas 


THE POETRY OF EXPERIENCE, Rob- 
ert Langbaum (Chatto and Windus, 1957, 
246 pp., 21s.). Subtitled “The Dramatic 
Monologue in Modern Literary Tradition,” 
This wide-ranging and brilliant book will 
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send readers of Victorian and modern 
poetry back to it with freshened expecta- 
tions and insights. Langbaum (Cornell) 
advances the thesis that certain poems—the 
few most subtle and rich-textured examples 
of the genre ordinarily titled dramatic 
monologue—appearing in Romantic and 
Victorian eras often embody tensions 
which, in a culture increasingly relativistic, 
arise between a reader’s sympathy with the 
speaking role and his judgment of the doc- 
trine or action expounded; thus these mon- 
ologues are keys to interpretation of fruit- 
fully ambiguous elements common to both 
19th- and 20th-century poetry. Yet I ques- 
tion Langbaum’s tendency to narrow the 
term “dramatic monologue” (see my 
Browning and His English Predecessors in 
the Dramatic Monologue, State Univ. lowa 
Humanistic Studies) to cover primarily the 
advanced sub-genre wherein a speaker 
seeks to realize himself and discover his 
own convictions in the process of expound- 
ing or meditating upon them. The book, 
however, remains an audacious, exciting, 
ground-breaking achievement in recon- 
sideration of a century whose best poems 
in their vibrantly equivocal tensions chal- 
lenges comparison with those we have 
mistakenly thought unique in our own 
modern era. 


Park CoLLece 


Ben W. Fuson 


ETHEREGE AND THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH-CENTURY COMEDY OF 
MANNERS, Dale Underwood (Yale, 1957, 
165 pp., $4). Mr. Underwood (Yale) at- 
tempts a fresh examination of Restoration 
comedy. Rejecting earlier methods of ap- 
proach—morals, modes or manners, the con- 
test of wits—he presents Etherege’s plays 
as “thoughtful, carefully ordered, and per- 
vasively ironic” in their presentation of 
a conflict between two “worlds” of values. 
This approach leads to a searching and 
frequently provocative analysis of comedy 
in an age of transition. It does not, un- 
fortunately, provide a very readable book. 
It also produces some unconventional, and 
to this reviewer unacceptable, judgments, 
especially on Etherege’s masterly third 
comedy, The Man of Mode. 


Unversity or Texas Lao Hvones 
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SHAKESPEARE: FROM RICHARD I! 
TO HENRY V, Derek Traversi (Stanford, 
1957, 198 pp., $4.25). From Teheran, where 
he is British Council Representative, Mr. 
Traversi sends his third volume in his 
projected critique of all Shakespeare’s 
work. Following the lead of recent schol- 
ars, notably Campbell and Tillyard, Trav- 
ersi reads these four history plays as a 
unified tale of political crime and punish- 
ment. Richard, a legitimate though culp- 
able king, is deposed by Henry, with 
resultant social inde. But the taint of 
usurpation does not impair the virtues of 
Bolingbroke’s heir, who finally restores 
England to a revitalized order. As an 
emergent theme which eventually epit- 
omizes a meaning for the tetralogy, Trav- 
ersi also traces the stages of Prince Hal’s 
transformation (his “moral regeneration”) 
into the confident, effectual Henry V. In 
these terms, Falstaff becomes “a misleader 
of youth and incarnation of anarchy,” as 
well as a “vivid human commentator,” and 
his ultimate rejection by Hal is justified, 
even necessary. With devotion to purpose, 
Traversi considers each play in turn and 
offers an intensive scene-by-scene analysis. 
But the abstractness of his diction and the 
prolixity of his sentences dissipate his 
argument. The result is a dependable di- 
gest of what oft was thought about Shake- 
speare’s histories, and often better expressed. 


D U S. K. Hentecer, Jr. 


THE TARNISHED TOWER, Ann Mar- 
but (McKay, 1957, 283 pp., $3.95). The 
tower is the ivory one; the tarnish is Edu- 
cational Huckstering; and the opera is 
ores wa pure soap. Peg Scott, unpub- 
ished-novelist wife of Jerry Scott, assistant 


professor of political science at a large 
state university (recognizable, but not 
libelously so), takes over 200 pages to dis- 


cover that her husband is power-mad and 
not a dedicated teacher. Though the vil- 
lains are almost totally black and the good 
guys spotless, Mrs. Marbut has a keen eye 
for the vicious complexities of academic 
politics. The Madison Avenue influence on 
“Transitional Education” is admittedly a 
serious problem, but this novel—while pre- 


senting an appalling collection of campus 
horrors—offers neither heat nor light. Sur- 


yan 
i. 
Ab, 3 
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ong none of the characters teaches Eng- 


James R. Frakes 
LenicH University 


THAT MARRIAGE BED OF PRO- 
CRUSTES AND OTHER STORIES, 
Daniel Curley (Beacon, 1957, 186 pp., $3.50, 
cloth). Most of the twelve stories in Mr. 
Curley’s first collection were originally 
published in the university quarterlies like 
Accent and Kenyon. Several of his char- 
acters represent futile academic types and 
their futile wives. And because Mr. Curley 
(Illinois) has also seen something of the 
lower orders, he writes of bartenders, 
welders, and whores; they are too insecure 
and ineffectual, often brutal. It is a Pro- 
crustean world, where the marriage bed 
is as grim as a can factory. Despite an 
ironic upper lip, the author is clearly dis- 
appointed with life. Although some of the 
action is gratuitous and several of the in- 
cidents over-extended and much of the 
exposition too expository, the formula of 
liquor, sex, and violence moves the narra- 
tives along at a fair clip. There is a good 
deal of cold satire and spots of warm 
humor, the latter most notably in “William 
Sanders and the Dream of the Future.” 
The wispy endings, so strenuously casual, 
are designed to signify the nothingness of 
the preceding sound and fury. Perhaps if 
Mr. Curley would bring himself to expect 
less of man and could pierce beyond the 
horrors (they are real enough, granted), he 
might some day create a memorable work. 


Cuartes A. ALLEN 
Lone Beacu State CoLLece 


HOW TO STUDY, Clifford T. Morgan 
and James Deese (McGraw-Hill, 1957, 130 
PP $1.50 paper). The authors are psy- 
chologists (Johns Hopkins) who have for- 
mulated from their years of research in edu- 
cational psychology some exoteric prin- 
ciples of effective study that students can 
readily understand and apply. It is the 
least expensive, most readable, and most 
comprehensive book of its kind. It covers 
everything from instructions on the slide 
rule to caveats regarding fraternity files. 
Virtually everything is included—outlines, 
examinations, remedial reading (with hel 

ful exercises) and, what is 
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valuable, a concise introduction ¥ the 
triumvirate—English composition, oreign 
languages, and will 
like this book for its thoroughness, candor, 
and chatty style, but wiser heads may be 
disturbed by its pragmatic concentration on 
the “practical” to the exclusion of the 
transcendent, scholarly values. Its emphasis 
on “scientific” techniques and Getting 
Ahead makes learning the curse of Adam, 
a necessary grind to be disposed of with 
speed and efficiency, not sustained with 
love and reverence. 
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James Ruorr 
WasuHINGTON State CoLLece 


PROMISES: POEMS 1954-1956, by Rob- 
ert Penn Warren (Random House, 1957, 
84 pp. $3). This book is the current win- 
ner of the National Book Award in ; 
It demonstrates that Professor arren 
(formerly of Louisiana State, Minnesota, 
and Yale) has been able not only to teach 
a generation how to read poetry—for he 
wrote, with Brooks, one of the most influ- 
ential textbooks of our time—but can also 
write excellent poems himself. The sub- 
jects range from lullabies to his son and 
descriptions of Italian scenes to nostalgic 
evocations of Southern childhood activities. 
The best of them, such as “Gold Glade” 
and “Boy’s Will, Joyful Labor without 
Pay, and Harvest Home (1918),” are 
charged with the feeling of a past recovered 
in imagination and almost, at last, under- 
stood. 


Queens CoLLEece 


STrePpHEN STEPANCHEV 


BYRON: A BIOGRAPHY, Leslie A. Mar- 
chand (Knopf, 1957, 3 vols., 1264 pp., $20). 
This eagerly awaited full-length life of 
Lord Byron by Professor Marchand (Rut- 
gers) is a of the poet definitive, 
certainly, for this generation. Marchand 
has given us a book comparable in accu- 
racy and completeness to White’s authori- 
tative biography of Shelley. While there 
are no startling disclosures which alter the 
“eng picture of Byron’s life, Marchand 
as interwoven new material from many 
sources, both published and unpublished, 
which illuminates the life of the foremost 
of the Romantic Poets as it has not been 
revealed to us before. No attempt has been 


j 
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made, however, to py up newly dis- 
covered facts to the detriment of accuracy 
of interpretation. Byron emerges again in 
this book as an ever-fascinating and para- 
doxical combination of brilliance and in- 
tellectual carelessness, energy and indo- 
lence, petty weakness and overwhelming 
vitality. It is the Byron who said of him- 
self in Childe Harold, “there is that within 
me which shall tire / Torture and Time 
and breathe when I expire.” The compel- 
ling spirit of both the man and the 

comes through in this biography, which 
is pre-eminent for its balanced judgment 
and clargy of interpretation. It will take 
its place in every library, public and pri- 
vate, as the standard life of Byron for many 


years to come. 
Wuuts W. Pratr 
University or Texas 


TO IMPROVE MY ENGLISH, Brother 
Christopher, S.C. (Alokolum, Uganda: 
The House of Studies, 1957, 189 pp.). 
Written by a language-teacher of St. Al- 
oysius College (Nyapea, West Nile), this 
manual is intended for students continuing 
practice in composition beyond the ele- 
mentary level. Its substance is largely tra- 
ditional but its out-of-the-way provenance 
makes it of interest in itself, and a number 
of its specialities make it worth the notice 
of those of us who are concerned with 
students to whom English is a second 
language. The book will be studied by 
young men and women living in villages 
under the rule of tribal chiefs, where a 
giraffe will be more often encountered 
than a gerund, although Lux and Lifebuoy 
are known to all. Aware of his milieu and 
intent on practical results, Brother Chris- 
topher undertakes no lock-step exploration 
of English grammar but, beginning with 
Letter-Writing, proceeds in nine more 
chapters to give the facts of the language 
as it is spoken and written, not omitting 
a 15-page chapter on Poetry. Chapter VII 
consists of 15 composition topics selected 
(as are many of the exercises throughout 
the book) from Government examina- 
tions. The titles provide a glimpse of the 
dual life of the Uganda student: A Mar- 
riage Feast, A Day in Kampala, To Eng- 
land by Air, Safety First, etc. Sixty-eight 
models of Pithy Paragraphs compose an- 
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other chapter, and Story Writing sets 
forth 64 of varying lengths, in one 
of which, to the credit of the compiler, the 
meaning of “the lion’s share” is correctly 
expounded. The final chapter presents 40 
spelling lessons, concluding with 180 de- 
mons. A peculiarity in the incidence of 
spelling error appears in the comparison 
of the demons with the list of 40 words 
“most frequently misspelled in college” re- 
cently compiled by Pollock in the USA: 
Brother Christopher’s list contains only 
nineteen of Pollock’s. This manual gives 
evidence of being the product of seasoned 
experience in the field where it will be 
used, and it is hard to see how it can fail 
to attain the modest objectives its title 
announces. Though the unassisted student 
will be treated to a very blurred view of 
some English classics—the quotations from 
Shelley, Burns, and Poe have been heavily 
“edited”—his own productions will gai 

in correctness and chaiay as he follows his 
guides through this book. 


Tom Burns Haser 
Onto State University 


MILTON’S ONTOLOGY, COSMOG- 
ONY, AND PHYSICS, Walter Clyde 
Curry (Kentucky, 1957, 226 pp., $5). The 
function of this book is to explain the na- 
ture of the physical universe as Milton 
understood it and embodied it in Paradise 
Lost. A major poetic virtue of Paradise 
Lost is its ability to embody a boundless 
but ordered universe, and this book is 
invaluable in expounding the vastness and 
minute intricacy of the realms in which 
Milton’s God, Adam, and Satan exist. Pro- 
fessor Curry (Vanderbilt) begins with Mil- 
ton’s concept of God and of the Holy 
Trinity as set forth in De Doctrina and 
Paradise Lost; he then proceeds to the di- 
lemma by which Matter must emanate 
from a God who is pure spirit, and from 
there to nature, in Milton’s physics, of Mat- 
ter itself. He examines Milton’s concepts 
of Chaos and Old Night, the twin deities 
who rule over the Abyss. Curry explains 
the puzzling question of why Night is “the 
eldest of things,” ante-dating even Chaos, 
by means of Proclus’s “supercelestial place,” 
which is without color or figure (hence 
dark and shapeless). Within the “super- 
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celestial place,” according to Proclus, and 
Milton seems to follow him, occurred for 
the first time the distribution of essences 
into the multitude of beings—hence Night 
is the eldest of things. In addition to his 
investigation of the nature of Milton’s 
cosmic abstractions, Curry handles such 
concrete matters as the presentation of a 
perspective diagram of Milton’s universe, 
and an explanation of the tactics of the 
Angels in the battle in Heaven. The book 
suffers occasionally from a style which 
explains obscure things obscurely, but it 
has the great virtue of sending the reader 
back to Paradise Lost with increased com- 
prehension and enthusiasm. 


W. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, ed. Mark 
Schorer (Houghton Mifflin, Riverside 
Editions, 1956, 291 pp., $.65, paper). The 
introduction by Mark Schorer (California) 
to this reprint of the definitive text com- 
pares favorably with most of its numerous 
predecessors. It includes a very brief sur- 
vey of Jane Austen’s life, a description of 
the consciously imposed boundaries of her 
art, and a stimulating analysis of the “social 
setting,” characters, theme, and esthetic 
achievement of the novel. Most teachers, 
one hopes, will question Schorer’s theory 
of a “stylistic base . . . derived from com- 
merce and property,” correct the publica- 
tion date he assigns to Emma, and lament 
that the paper of this edition, now two 
years old, has yellowed so noticeably. 


Cuartes Murrau 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


EMMA, ed. Lionel Trilling (Houghton 
Mifflin, Riverside Editions, 381 pp., $.65, 
paper). Trilling (Columbia) has succeeded 
in avoiding both simple-minded praise and 
wrong-headed detraction. Instead, he care- 
fully and incisively analyzes the character 
of Jane Austen’s complex, ingratiating 
heroine and discusses with extraordinary 
critical sophistication the idyllic element 
in the novel. At least one misprint (“Mr. 
Bates”) and certain factual errors in the 
Sketch” (the publication 
dates of three novels, the details of Jane 
Austen’s residence in Bath and South- 
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ampton, and the place of her death) mar 
this otherwise admirable and important 
essay. The authoritative text of Emma 
edited by R. W. Chapman is reprinted. 


Cuartes Murrau 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, ed. Louis B. Wright and 
Virginia L. Freund (Pocket Books, 1957, 
126 pp., 35¢, paper). Like the two earlier 
volumes in the Folger Library General 
Reader’s Shakespeare, this play is ably 
edited with notes, glossary, and thirty 
pages of commentary. The scholarly - 
atus includes information about 
text, the publication of Shakespeare’s plays, 
and the Shakespearean theatre. Especially 
valuable comments on the characterization 
of Shylock help solve such problems as 
whether Shakespeare drew Shylock from 
a contemporary model, whether the dram- 
atist was influenced by the sensational exe- 
cution in 1594 of the Jewish Dr. Lopez, 
or whether he was following a tradition 
stemming from medieval biblical drama. 


Cuar_es Norton Core 
University oF IDAHO 


THE DARK SUN: A STUDY OF D. H. 
LAWRENCE, Graham (Macmil- 
lan, 1957, 265 pp., $4.50). As he must, Mr. 


(Cambridge) considers the bio- 
graphical elements but emphasizes the ar- 
tistic, intellectual, and philosophical in this 
clear, forthright, and helpful study of 
Lawrence. He gives full and sensible an- 
alyses of the novels and then goes on to 
brief treatments of the essays, short sto- 


ries, and poems. A final chapter, “The 
Doctrine,” explores Lawrence’s “vitalism” 
and finds that this nature-philosophy, with 
its emphasis on contrast and conflict in 
the duality of life, closely resembles the 
thought of Carl Jung at several points. 

Josern L. Biotner 
University or CopPENHAGEN 


FOUR SELECTED NOVELS OF HEN- 
RY JAMES, intro. Arthur Zeiger (Grosset 
and Dunlap, [1958], 572 pp., paper, $1.45). 
Grosset’s Universal Library has reprinted 
the 1946 Caxton House one-volume col- 
lection of four James novels of the inter- 
national theme—The American, The Euro- 
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peans, Daisy Miller, and An International 
Episode—making available what must be 
the most inexpensive solid introduction to 
the Master. 


JAMES THOMSON (1700-1748): LET- 
TERS AND DOCUMENTS, ed. Alan D. 
McKillop, (Kansas, 1958, 225 pp., $5). 
Thomson was not a prolific letter writer 
but he was a lively one. A friend (Aaron 
Hill) commented on Thomson’s “vigorous 
Propensity to Thought, wherewith he 
rushes into Language” and this ag ed 
is everywhere visible in his letters. Profes- 
sor McKillop (Rice) has here collected the 
significant Boon to, from, and about 
Thomson, and annotated them fully and 
carefully. This will become the standard 
edition of the correspondence. Teachers 
charged with ordering books for institu- 
tional libraries should order this one before 
it goes out of print in the familiar way of 


University OF VIRGINIA 


POEMS OF AMERICAN LIFE, Merrill 
Moore (Philosophical Library, 1958, 275 
.. $4). A selection from the late Dr. 
oore’s forty thousand sonnets still shows 
the curious mixture of real talent and com- 
pulsion that characterized the multifarious 
creativity of this Fugitive, psychiatrist, pro- 
fessor, research scientist, soldier, distance 
swimmer, gardener, photographer, conchol- 
opi, friend, and poet—as recalled in Louis 
termeyer’s brief introduction. 


IMAGES AND THEMES IN FIVE 
POEMS BY MILTON, Rosemond Tuve 
(Cambridge, 1957, 161 pp., $4). This excel- 
lent book is one which this reviewer re- 
spects and dislikes. It consists of separate, 
detailed studies of the imagery of 
“L’Allegro,” “Il Penseroso,” Christ’s Na- 
tivity,” “Lycidas,” and “Comus,” in which 
Miss Tuve (Connecticut College) analyzes 
each poem in terms of the relation of the 
imagery to the themes. The excellence of 
this book lies in the soundness and thor- 
oughness with which almost every image, 
in each of the five poems, is explored with 
regard to its content, tradition, and rela- 
tion to the other images and to the larger 
meanings of each poem. The analysis is 
learned, sensitive, and comprehensive. Our 
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quarrel is not with what the book does, 
but with what it doesn’t do: It doesn’t send 
us back to the five poems themselves with 
an enthusiastic anticipation of comprehend- 
ing their clarity and richness as we never 
had before, but rather we return to Milton 
with the stultified feeling that the task of 

ding his poems was more onerous than 
we had supposed. We see each cog and axle, 
each spring and jewel, magnified a hundred 
times, almost to the point where we feel 
that if the “Nativity” ode were lost we 
could manufacture another on the basis of 
this analysis. We are not saying that it is 
wrong to analyze a poem closely; it is even 
questionable if there is such a thing as a 
too-close analysis of a good poem; rather, 
we are saying that beyond a point, as one 
brings the microscope nearer and nearer, 
the decision to examine this square milli- 
meter rather than that becomes a private 
decision for each investigator, and that 
the value and exhileration of the examina- 
tion lie more in doing it than in having 
been told the results. The tracing of a 
delicate, almost imperceptible, inner rela- 
tion in a poem is rewarding for the tracer 
of the relation; for the on-looker, the 
necessity of following the intricacies of 
another’s analysis rather than one’s own, 
when the intricacies become too great, is 
more burdensome than worthwhile. This is 
perhaps most true of Miss Tuve’s analysis 
of the “Nativity” ode, and least true of 
her more rewarding discussion of “Lyc- 


idas. Warersury Conpre 
Tue Pennsylvania State UNIveRsITY 


MEDIEVAL ROMANCES, ed. Roger 
Sherman Loomis and Laura Hibbard 
Loomis (Modern Library, 1957, 426 pp., 
$1.65). Gathered into this little volume 
are prose translations of some of the best 
English and French romances. It is the 
most accurate, compendious, and informa- 
tive of the inexpensive collections. As well 
as pleasing the general reader, these ro- 
mances will make ideal reading in intro- 
ductory college courses in general educa- 
tion and medieval literature. Chrétien’s 
Perceval and a selection called “The Youth 
of Alexander the Great” from a thirteenth- 
century French Alexandre were translated 
by Mr. Loomis (Columbia) while Mrs. 
Loomis (Columbia) translated the Have- 


et 
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lock and Sir Orfeo. Jesse Weston’s transla- 
tion of Gottfried von Strassburg’s Tristan 
and Isolt, Ridley’s prose translation of 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, the 
Lang version of Aucassin and Nicolete, 
and Malory’s Book of Balin complete the 
anthology. In addition to a general intro- 
duction on “The Origins of Romance,” 
the editors have written four- and five- 
page forewords to each of the romances. 
Several of Mrs. Loomis’s little essays are 
models of the informative and critical liter- 
ary appreciation that entice one to read 
“just one more” story before putting the 


down. Rosert L. 
UNIveRSITY OF VIRGINIA 


THE COMPLETE SHORT STORIES 
OF MARK TWAIN, ed. Charles Neider 
(Bantam, 1958, 679 pp., paper, $.75). As the 
editor says, Twain’s “stories have never been 
put together apart from essays, anecdotes, 
and the like,” not systematically extracted 
from longer works like Roughing It. This 
collection—apart from The Mysterious 


Stranger—demonstrates why, though lovers 


of Twain will necssarily love it. 


THE FUNCTION OF CRITICISM: 
PROBLEMS AND EXERCISES, Yvor 
Winters (Swallow, 1957, 200 pp., $3). The 
Battle of Yvor Winters (Stanford) has 
been often fought, and his sense and non- 
sense should now be familiar currency. This 
book is a collection of his obiter dicta 
under various headings—e.g., the opening 
essay (75 pages) concludes with the notion 
that the short poem is the only form that 
will save us; the essay on Hopkins ends 
with the notion that he is not one of the 
greatest poets; the essay on Frost is based 
on the notion that Frost is an Emersonian 
and that Emersonianism is dangerous. Like 
all gadflies, Winters may be most valuable 
when one most disagrees with him, but 
it is a fine feeling to be on the same side 


from page to page. 


PIERRE, OR THE AMBIGUITIES, Her- 
man Melville (Grove, 1957, 505 pp., $5, 
$2.45 paper). Melville’s curious, almost sur- 
realistic, symbolist tale has been reprinted 
(apparently from the Dutton plates of 
1929) in a handy volume in the Sreagene 
series. Some day we will have a complete, 
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definitive, uniform text of Melville; until | 
then, and maybe even after then, the paper- 
covered reprint is absolutely invaluable for 
course-work. 


THOSE INNOCENT YEARS, Richard 
Crowder (Bobbs-Merrill, 1957, 275 pp., 
n.p.l.). Richard Crowder paints a lively and 
impressionistic picture of the years between 
the close of the Civil War and the begin- 
ing of World War I, and of the most Popa 
lar Western poet of that era, James it- 
comb Riley. “Always,” Riley advised a 
young poet, “write with one eye on your 
audience,” and he himself perfectly reflected 
the age—its love of surface realism or “local 
color,” its complacent optimism, its senti- 
mentality, and its conventionality. His 
favorite poets were Longfellow, Whittier, 
and Kipling; he hated Whitman. He was 
not only the poet of children and the 
common man; Woodrow Wilson and 
Howells liked him; William Lyon Phel 
read Riley’s poems to his classes at Yale. 
Universities, among them Yale, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Indiana, awarded him honorary 
degrees. Riley was a consummate char- 
acter actor, and thousands of Americans 
from New York to California had heard 
him read. They laughed and wept and 
bought his latest volume. 


Hersert Epwarps 
University oF Marne 


FREUDIANISM AND THE LITERARY 
MIND, Frederick J. Hoffman (Louisiana 
State, 1957, 2nd ed., 350 PP, $5). This 
classic treatment of the subject, by Hoff- 
man of Wisconsin, has been revised for the 
new edition by such additions as an analysis 
of Tender Is the Night. Freud’s theories 
and Freudianism, Joyce, Lawrence, Kafka, 
Mann, and a half-dozen lesser, American 
writers are the subjects of Hoffman’s chap- 
ters. Strangely enough, Virginia Woolf is 
barely mentioned, while Ludwig Lewisohn 
gets a whole, if short, section. 


HENRY JAMES AND H. G. WELLS, ed. 
‘Leon Edel and Gordon Ray (Illinois, 1958, 
272 pp., $3.50). From the Wells Archive 
of the University of Illinois Professor Edel 
(N. Y. U.) and Provost Ray (Illinois) 
have selected (largely from photostats) the 
of and Wells, added 
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pertinent published material, and provided, 
as the states, “A their 
Friendship, their Debate on the Art of 
Fiction, and their Quarrel.” In the debate 
James comes out by far the victor, not 
because he is represented by more letters 
—the greater part of Wells’s letters have not 
been preserved—but because his critical 
mind was far more incisive and because 
the significant modern novel has gone the 
way of James the artist rather than the 
way of Wells the journalist. The record is 
admirably introduced. 

Epwarp C. McA.eer 
Lourstana State University 


THE NOVEL OF VIOLENCE IN 
AMERICA, W. M. Frohock (Southern 
Methodist, 1950, rev. 1957, 238 pp., $4.50). 
Like many a thesis, the one of this book 
doesn’t matter very much or last very 
long—that modern American fiction shows 
“two strains of sensibility”: the novel in 
which violence is coupled with time as 
erosive, and the novel in which violence 
is felt to be man’s fate. What is important 
about this book is that a chairman of Ro- 
mance Languages at Harvard has made a 
book discussing current American novelists 
the liveliest that we have. If he wastes time 
on Erskine Caldwell, and if he doesn’t 
seem to have read Faulkner’s greatest work, 
he still is most illuminating on the major 
fictioneers from Dos Passos to Warren— 
plus James Agee. 


THE LIFE OF RALPH WALDO EM- 
ERSON, Ralph L. Rusk (Columbia, 1949, 
ay 1957, 592 pp., $7.50). The standard 
life of Emerson, by Rusk (Columbia, 
emeritus), has been reprinted and made 
available for all those who want to know 
the facts and the spirit of our greatest 
spiritual writer in classic biographical form. 


ELIZABETHANS AT HOME, Lu Emily 
Pearson (Stanford, 195, 630 pp., $8.75). 
Lu Emily Pearson (San Jose State College) 
has sought in this book “to make a synthesis 
for both the student and the general read- 
er” of the available material about Eliza- 
bethan domestic life, describing the con- 
duct of marriage, birth, child-rearing, and 
death in the Elizabethan home. Despite 
her striving to dramatize her findings, the 
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book is more of a compendium of infor- 
mation than a vivid evocation of a way of 
life. The general reader will be deterred 
by the relentless thoroughness with which 
she summarizes her reading. The scholar 
will find that his picture of Elizabethan 
home life has not been materially altered 
and will wonder if it was necessary, for 
instance, to illustrate the problems of 
primogeniture by relating in detail the 
plot of As You Like It. Each, however, 
will be able to glean much that is of in- 
terest from this store-house of Professor 
Pearson’s diligent research. 


Lone Istanp University Paut N. 


NEW ORLEANS SKETCHES, William 
Faulkner, ed. Carvel Collins (Rutgers, 
1958, 223 pp., $4.50). 18 feature casuals 
from the Sunday supplement of the 1925 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, three of 
them reprinted here for the first time; the 
others were re-issued by Faulkner Studies 
a few years ago. Collins (MIT), a well- 
known Faulkner scholar, contributes a 25- 
page introduction that reveals a substantial 
number of new biographical facts about 
Faulkner’s apprenticeship period, as well 
as a few parallels between this early writing 
and the later fiction. 


THE DARK SISTER, Winfield Townley 
Scott (New York University Press, 1958, 
115 pp., $3.95). Freydis—the dark daughter 
begotten by Eric in a “by-blow,” sinister 
half-sister of Leif the son of Eric—is the 
subject of Winfield Scott’s stirring nar- 
rative poem. The dark sister of Leif had 
won her brother’s permission to use his 
abandoned stone houses in America when 
she, her husband Thorvard, and two Nor- 
wegian traders set out at the head of a 
winter expedition from Greenland in hopes 
of returning with their two ships full of 
timber worth its weight in gold. The 
heroic lust for power that drove Freydis 
to the shores of Vinland was fed on guile, 
deceit, and finally wholesale slaughter. The 
= long, supple lines, suggestive of a 
eroic alliterative ancestor, are ideally suited 


for making modern poetry of an episode 
from the Icelandic Grenlendinga Saga. 
More authentic than many episodes from 
our early history, the exploits of Leif’s dark 
sister in America form the central alle- 
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gory of a highly imaginative and richly 
rewarding work of art. 

Rosert L. 
University oF VircrInia 


A READER'S GUIDE TO T. S. ELIOT: 
A POEM-BY-POEM ANALYSIS, George 
Williamson (Noonday, 1957, 248 pp., paper, 
$1.45). This reprint of a 1953 text by Wil. 
liamson is most welcome. Worked out in 
a course at Chicago, it approaches Eliot’s 
poems (not the plays) from the point of 
view of students and teachers who want 
to feel competent in the meaning of a 
poem first before trying to generalize 
about Eliot’s total work and significance. 


THE CLASSICAL TRADITION: 
GREEK AND ROMAN INFLUENCES 
ON WESTERN LITERATURE, Gilbert 
Highet (Oxford, Galaxy Series, 1957, 763 
pp-, $2.95, paper). A reprint, in a new 
series, of the 1949 classical classic by Pro- 
fessor Highet of Columbia. Covering all 
Western languages, genres, ages, and major 
writers, right down to Joyce, Eliot, and 
the new French playwrights, Highet writes 
charmingly and substantially, relegating ‘his 


references and amplifications to 150 pages 
of notes. 


THE MODERN RESEARCHER, Jacques 
Barzun and Henry F. Graff (Harcourt 
Brace, 1957, 386 pp., $4.50). Although the 
foreword says that “This book is for any- 
one who is or will be engaged in research 
and report writing, regardless of his field 
of interest,” and although the book con- 
tains many practical aids (e.g., if a library 
does not let you use ink for notes, you 
should spray your penciled notes with 
artist’s fixative) and surveys of Western 
ideas, most of it is really addressed to the 
graduate student in History and betrays 
the fact that the authors are members of 
a History department (Columbia). 


I CHOSE TEACHING, Amos Lee Herold 
(San Antonio, The Naylor Co., 1958, 255 
p-, $5). This is the interesting record of 

rofessor Herold’s life as student, teacher, 
and scholar, from the time of his birth in 
Highland County, Virginia, to his present 
status of comfortable retirement at his 
home in Austin, Texas. The story con- 
tains much that is typical of the American 
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college teacher, but much also that is 
vr individual and exceptional. Pro- 
fessor Herold has been an _ enthusiastic 
teacher of American literature in several 
colleges and universities in three or four 
states, but he has had other interests and 
varied activities. His best known work of 
scholarship is his excellent critical biog- 
raphy of James Kirke Paulding, published 
in 1926. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Fioyp STovau. 


STEINBECK AND HIS CRITICS: A 
RECORD OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, 
ed. E. W. Tedlock, Jr. and C. V. Wicker 
(New Mexico, 1957, 310 pp., $6). This 
comprehensive collection, put together in 
the manner of recent anthologies of 
criticism on James, Twain, Dreiser, Faulk- 
ner, Wolfe, and so on, should be the 
standard handbook for reference to Stein- 
beck for some time. The editors (UNM) 
provide an introduction that surveys all 
the critical reaction to Steinbeck’s work 
and then provide thirty major articles to 
survey the work itself. The best of these 
are Steinbeck’s own classic letter on the 
difference between writing and criticism, 
Carpenter’s two pieces on the American 
ideological background of Steinbeck’s fic- 
tion, Nevius on the bad as of the 
same, Champney on Steinbeck’s California, 
Hyman’s demonstration of what’s down 
about The Moon Is Down, and Steinbeck’s 
own happy reaction to his reading of this 
very anthology of criticism. Altogether 
the indispensable book on this writer. 


MY BROTHER’S KEEPER: JAMES 
JOYCE’S EARLY YEARS, Stanislaus 
Joyce, ed. Richard Ellmann, preface by y 
S. Eliot (Viking, 1958, 266 pp., $5). This 
is a valuable book for students of Joyce’s 
work, throwing light on the sources of 
many characters and incidents in his works, 
revealing unknown or hitherto little-known 
facts about himself, and serving as a cor- 
rective to the idea that there is a direct 
equivalence between James Joyce and 
Stephen Dedalus. For instance, far from 
being melancholy and frail, Joyce had 
the kind of pleasant, easy disposition that 
earned him the family nickname of “Sunny 
Jim.” He was a “fast swimmer” and at 
Clongowes had won “a sideboard full of 
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cups ... in the school hurdles and walking 
pa Stanislaus Joyce’s revelations ex- 
tend into other, more significant areas— 
the bond between James and his ne’er-do- 
well father, the widening breach between 
James and Stanislaus as James’s drinking 
became more and more of a problem. The 
book gives a highly personal and some- 
times surprising view of Joyce; it gives an 
interesting and sometimes poignant view 
of his younger brother who knew that he 
was the ordinary brother of a major liter- 
ary genius. In his preface T. S. Eliot is ap- 
preciative, and in his introduction Richard 
Ellmann is knowledgeable and helpful, as 
he is all through his editing and annotatin 
of his memoir of a man who wrote in his 
diary at seventeen, “it is terrible to have 
a cleverer older brother.” 


Josern L. BLotNer 
University or CopENHAGEN 


THE WEB AND THE ROCK, Thomas 
Wolfe, intro. William Braswell (Harper, 
695 pp., $1.25). A good text of the 1939 
selection from the great putter-inner, with 
a good preface by Braswell of Purdue. 


THE FICTIONAL TECHNIQUE OF 
SCOTT FITZGERALD, James E. Miller, 
Jr. (The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 1957, 
116 pp.). Besides his critical analysis of 
Whitman’s work, Professor Miller (Ne- 
braska) also published in 1957 the first real 
analysis of Fitzgerald’s technical progress 
from Paradise to Tycoon. This book shows 
how Fitzgerald’s weak first novel was 
based on the Wellsian principle of “satura- 
tion,” his weak second novel on the pan- 
oramic ideological attacks of Mencken, 
and his third, great novel on the Conradian 
rinciple of “selection.” Just before dying 
in 1940 Fitzgerald looked back to recognize 
that he had found his line with Gatsby, but 
had failed to use it further. A helpful study 
that puts a writer and his work in proper 


perspective. 


THE TRAGEDY OF MANNERS: 
MORAL DRAMA IN THE LATER 
NOVELS OF HENRY JAMES, Frederick 
C. Crews (Yale, 1957, 114 pp., $3). This 
brilliant piece of writing, an Undergradu- 
ate Prize Essay from Yale, has tempted 
one James scholar to describe it privately 
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as the best book ever written on James. 
The essay is restricted, however, to The 
Ambassadors, The Wings of the Dove, and 
The Golden Bowl, with prescient glances 
at The Portrait of a Lady and The Princess 
Casamassima, Crews (California) explains 
the late novels in terms of “the dramatic 
opposition” of philosophical moral values 
deriving from “differing social back- 

ounds,” the moral and social standards 
feonaien identical or interchangeable. If 
you like the later James, you will find this 
analysis exciting and illuminating. If you 
do not respond to the third period, you 
may feel that the author—like most writers 
on the same subject—fails to distinguish 
between the fascinating pastime of recon- 
structing James’s mind at the time of writ- 
ing the novels and the integral meaning 
and effect of the novels themselves. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE: ASPECTS OF 
HIS LIFE AND ART, Bradford A. Booth 
(Indiana, 1958, 258 pp., $6). As editor of 
several Trollope books and the Letters 
(1951), Bradford Booth (UCLA) has 
mined the Trollopian lode more assiduously 
than any other scholar. His new book 
considers Trollope’s subject matter in rela- 
tion to his monet“ and discusses his tech- 
nique in relation to pre-Jamesian notions 
of the novel. Frequently Booth takes justi- 
fiable issue with Lucy P. and Richard P. 
Stebbins, especially with their contention 
that Trollope’s late years were embittered 
and disillusioned. Most enjoyable and most 
extensive are Chapters II and III, which dis- 
cuss the clerical and political novels. A 
critical study of Trollope, who was care- 
less, even scornful of technique, inevitably 
becomes a discussion of characters and their 
doings. For a reader familiar with the 
novels, Booth’s discussion is enjoyable as 
a gossip about old friends. Most disap- 
pointing and most superficial is the four- 
page final chapter, “The Chaos of Criti- 
cism”; the diversity of opinion regarding 
Trollope’s novels cannot be as totally 
mysterious as it is made to appear. This 
book is a collection of pleasant essays about 
an entertaining novelist. Although it is 
futile to judge it by what it might have 
been, one wishes at least for more extensive 
analysis of a half-dozen major novels. 
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THE FICTION AND CRITICISM OF 
KATHERINE ANNE PORTER, Harry 
John Mooney, Jr. (University of Pittsburgh, 
1957, 58 pp., paper, $1.50). The second in 
the handy Pittsburgh series of Critical Es- 
says in English and American Literature 
is the first solid survey of one of our near- 
major contemporary writers. After draw- 
ing a Profile of an Artist, Mr. Mooney 
proceeds to the six stories about Miranda, 
the four short novels, and the ten short 
stories, concluding, “Her ople are a 


small and noble company for whom an 
abiding faith in humanity has been a re- 
ligion; and their bleak fates and tragedies 
have resulted from the loss of illusion 
through the experience of reality.” 


THE ILLUMINATED BOOK: ITS 
HISTORY AND PRODUCTION, David 
Diringer (Philosophical Library, 195, 524 
pp-, $25). A comprehensive survey of the 
medieval book, with over 250 beautiful 
ety that make the study an example of 
itself. 


NATIVE SON, Richard Wright, intro. 
William A. Owens (Harper Modern Clas- 
sics, 195, 359 pp., $1.15). Wright’s 1940 
classic of Negro tension and mmunist 
is here presented in inexpensive 
ut hard-covered and well-printed form. 
The short introduction, by Owens of 
Columbia, relates Native Son properly to 
the traditions of The Jungle and An Amer- 
ican Tragedy, though it fails to show it as 
a step beyond which lies Ralph Ellison’s 
The Invisible Man. 


FOLKLORE IN AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE, John T. Flanagan and Arthur P. 
Hudson (Row, Peterson, 1958, 608 3 
$6.50). This book is misnamed. It should 
be called “American Literature that Makes 
Use of Folklore”—or some such thing. The 
selections (excepting a few tales and a 
dozen ballads) are literary re-workings of 
themes that have developed in oral tradi- 
tion, and the anthology as a whole is not 
much more than an expansion of those sec- 
tions devoted to regionalism and frontier 
lore found in many American literature 
textbooks. The material selected comes 
from a wide range of authors: genuine 
regionalists like Twain and Harris, profes- 
sional regionalists like Carl Carmer and 
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R. P. T. Coffin, professional iots like 
Benét, newsmen like George Harris, poli- 
ticians like Crockett, anthropologists like 
Schoolcraft, and great writers like Haw- 
thorne and Faulkner, whose thoughts lie 
well beyond the regional. The result is a 

tchwork pattern held together largely 

y the word “folk,” used here in its loosest 
sense. However, in spite of its bothersome 
misnomers, the book is appealing and valu- 
able. It reveals graphically that one must 
know American folklore and local lore to 
understand American literature. It demon- 
strates how writers like Schoolcraft and 
Longfellow or Longstreet and Faulkner go 
about developing the same sort of material. 
And it is extremely readable. A wise 
teacher will find it a handy supplement to 
courses dealing with American culture, 
but he will also realize that the word “folk” 
as used here is something like the word 
“ballad” as used to describe “People Will 


Say We’re in Love.” 
Tristram P. CorFin 
Universiry OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THREE PLAYS, Thornton Wilder (Bant- 
am, 1958, 225 pp., paper, 50¢). Reprint of 
1957 collection of Wilder’s two best plays 
—Our Town and The Skin of Our Teeth— 
plus the farce The Matchmaker, with a 
preface by the author and brief notes on 
stage history. A good reading text. 


THE ALLEGORY OF LOVE: A STUDY 
IN MEDIEVAL TRADITION, C. S. 
Lewis (Oxford, 1958, 378 pp., paper, $2.25). 
The 1936 classic reissued in the Galaxy 
Series, with its lively survey of courtly love, 
allegory, Chaucer, and Spenser. 


SHAKESPEARE: A SURVEY, E. K. 
Chambers (Hill and Wang, 1958, 325 pp., 
paper, $1.45). Reprint of 1925 volume that 
reprinted Chambers’s 1904-1908 prefaces 
to the plays. As the publishers of this Dra- 
mabook say, Chambers’s survey has both 
the basic information and the critical 
stimulus any Shakespearean beginner needs. 
POEMS OF TENNYSON, ed. Jerome 


Hamilton Buckley (Houghton Mifflin, 
1958, 542 pp., paper, $1.25). In the River- 
side Editions series, this volume may be 
said to be the best of the readily-available 
editions of Tennyson. Buckley (Columbia) 
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has arranged the poems in order of com 
sition with known and estimated dates, has 
included such poems as a passage from the 
early “Armageddon” and the late “Death 
of Oenone,” has given the reader fifteen 
pages of notes to individual poems, and has 
written an excellent introduction to Tenny- 
son’s work with a new revaluation of The 
ldylls of the King—of which there are seven 
units included in the text. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE AND 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, Randall Stew- 
art (Louisiana State, 1958, 155 pp., $3.50). 
A well-known teacher, scholar, and elder 
statesman of American studies (now chair- 
man at Vanderbilt) blends his personal 
religious faith with clear, common-sense 
summaries of the ideology in our literature 
from Edwards to Robert Penn Warren. 
In Stewart’s half-dozen chapters, the un- 
Christian villains are the rationalists of the 
“Enlightenment” (a word naturally avoided 
here), the Romantics (with Emerson as the 
arch-heretic), and the Naturalists (here an 
over-simplification makes Dreiser an Amor- 
alist); the heroes are of course the Puritans 
(both North and South), and the tragic 
writers who deal with Original Sin: Haw- 
thorne, Melville, Eliot, Hemingway, Faulk- 
ner, and Warren. The reader who feels at 
first that there is little of the unpredictable 
in this book will be a up short by 
memorable insights (e.g., Hester “is not a 
tragic figure, because her mind is made 
up”) and by a realization that rarely have 
the masterworks of American literature 
been so directly lived and presented. 


CHAUCER'S POETRY, ed. E. T. Donald- 
son (Ronald, 1958, 1001 Pp $6.50). In this 
well-designed, full text—all but six (false 
economy) of the verse tales, most of the 
minor poems, Troilus and Creseide com- 
Donaldson (Yale) has 
aced up to the special problems Chaucer’s 
poetry poses for the beginning student and 
has come up with intelligent and creative 
solutions. First, he has imposed upon the 
spelling internal consistency without sacri- 
cing phonological values and has chosen 
the Middle English form closest to its 
Modern English cognate. This should re- 
duce considerably the visual confusion 
resulting from orthographical irregularity 
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which simpl zes many new readers 
of Chance. panel? the are where 
they should be—at the bottom of the page 
~and what they should be—plentiful As 
out being insulting or distracting. Refusing 
to play translator, the editor also does not 
acquiesce in the distortions of literality, 
wisely resorting to the appropriately med- 
ieval glossarial id est. The Sapliabary glos- 
ses provide the essential information which 
allows the reader to g° on to that ap- 
preciation of the work as a whole that 
should precede the more detailed consider- 
ation of its parts. Finally, the commentary 
at its best, and it is often so, offers brilliant 
open criticism—crucially informative, af- 
firmative and vigorous without being dog- 
matic or overbearing, directional without 
being restrictive, suggestive without being 
vague. One need not wholly share Profes- 
sor Donaldson’s approach to recognize that 
it does raise the vital questions about 
Chaucer’s tic vision. | would choose 
this text es an undergraduate Chaucer 
course with the confident hope that a 
repeated tribute to its excellence would be 
many students stimulated and prepared by 
it to turn for the fuller picture to Robin- 
son’s edition of the complete works. 


Purpue University Barnet Korrier 


THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS, 
James Fenimore Cooper (Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1958, 372 pp., paper, $1). This River- 
side Edition has a superb introduction by 
William Charvat (Ohio State) that con- 
vincingly explains the literary and ideolo- 
gical conventions in which Cooper worked 
—even if it suddenly comes to an end in 
the middle of a discussion of Leather- 
stocking. 


THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY: 
SPIRITUALISM IN THE BROWNING 
CIRCLE, Katherine H. Porter (Kansas, 
1958, 160 pp., $3.50). If the Brownings 
could know that today dentists extract 
teeth with the aid of hypnotism and that 
reputable universities me 4 oy professors of 
psychology, Elizabeth would exult and 
obert would froth at the mouth, for the 
occult was one of the seven subjects on 
which husband and wife disagreed. Prof- 
fessor Porter (Western Reserve) has care- 
fully examined the subject and its effect 
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upon such Victorians as the Brownings, 
the Tennysons, and the Trollopes, as well 
as upon many lesser artists such as W. W. 
Story and J. J. Jarves. In so doing she 
casts new light on the religious histories 
of eminent persons who were fascinated 
by the spirits abroad one hundred years 


Epwarp C. McALeer 
Louisiana State UNtversity 


THE FUGITIVES: A CRITICAL AC- 
COUNT, John M. Bradbury (North Caro- 
lina, 1958, 300 pp., $5). This is a first-rate 
book, not only the first to analyze the sem- 
inal movement of the Vanderbilt Fugitives 
(whom the author persuasively compares 
to the New England Transcendentalists in 
a number of ways), but also a successful 
encompassment of a difficult task—to dis- 
sect, order, and evaluate the work of 
Ransom, Tate, Warren, and Brooks (plus 
the minor Fugitives) in the various genres 
of poetry, fiction, and criticism. Bradbury 
(Union) is a clear and judicious historian 
and critic, and one hopes that he will be 
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able to complete the study at the proper 
time. 


TWELVE ORIGINAL ESSAYS ON 
GREAT AMERICAN NOVELS, ed. 
Charles Shapiro (Wayne State, 1958, 287 
PP $5). The essays are on Deerslayer 
(Davis, Cornell), Scarlet Letter (Cowley, 
at Michigan when this essay came to CE), 
Moby-Dick (Hicks), Huckleberry Finn 
(Elliott, St. Mary’s California), Red Badge 
of Courage (Weisberger, Wayne State), 
Ambassadors (Chase, Columbia), House of 
Mirth (Rideout, Northwestern), Jennie 
Gerhardt (Shapiro, Wayne State), Wéines- 
burg (Gold, Brandeis), Gatsby (Aldridge, 
Sarah Lawrence), Sun Also Rises (Spilka, 
Michigan), and Light in August (Kazin, 
Amherst). The points of view are usually 
fresh—a great boon for teachers of the 
subject—and usually refreshingly direct, 
except for Gold’s impressionism on Ander- 
son and Chase’s inability to come right out 
and say that The Ambassadors is a failure. 
Spilka on Hemingway’s first novel is the 


xiv + 413 pp. 


xix + 570 pp. 


608 pp. 


LITERATURE AS A FINE ART. 


Editors: Donald J. McGinn, Rutgers; George Howerton, Northwestern 


A COLLEGE BOOK OF MODERN VERSE 


Editors: James K. Robinson, University of Cincinnati; 
Walter B. Rideout, Northwestern 


FOLKLORE IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 


Editors: John T. Flanagan, University of Illinois; 
Arthur Palmer Hudson, University of North Carolina 


Row, Peterson and Company 


best thing ever written on it. 


$6.50 
$5.25 


$6.50 


1 “Publishers of Good “Books in Evanston, Illinois, and White ‘Plains, New ‘York @ | 
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Act Well Your Part 


THe PRESIDENTS CONVENTION ADDRESS 
(Continued from page 226) 


and Milton, Whitman and Eliot, can 
find no common meeting ground with 
the scholar-teacher who writes articles 
on the teaching of modern linguistics, 
the preparation of a teacher of the lan- 
guage arts, or methods of teaching de- 
velopmental reading. Would a chemist 
whose specialty was ammonia gas, or a 
mg who knew all there was to 
now about crystallography deny the 
title of scientist to a fellow worker who 
taught young chemists and physicists 
how to teach their subject? But we 
English teachers who find ourselves in 
different categories of the same subject 
seem to enjoy being exclusive. 

I heard recently a startling story about 
the meeting of a state association of Eng- 
lish teachers from all levels: elementary, 
secondary, and college. The two-day af- 
fair covered a more than modest range of 
subject-matter and methods programs, a 
dinner open to all comers, and a Sat- 
urday luncheon with a distinguished, na- 
tionally known speaker. From the lar 
university English department in the 
same town I was told that two members 
attended all the meetings, two more at- 
tended a reception the first evening, 
and a total of five turned up for the 
luncheon with the distinguished speaker. 
From the somewhat smaller department 
of English-Education I was told that 
two members were present. But six 
hundred teachers of English from all 
over the state had found it possible to 
drive to the campus for the meeting, 
some of them over two hundred miles. 
The mountain of unconcern has not yet 


been scaled, but if this profession of 
English teaching ever expects to reach its 
potential, it had better start the climb. 


Now, in conclusion, we can make no 
real appeal to the public when we are 
so divided and in some cases so un- 
concerned about our profession. Cer- 
tainly, we must know each other better, 
and by knowing each other better we 
may expect in time to come to some 
kind of agreement on mutual interests 
and problems. We shall have to talk 
together and work together if we ex- 
pect to reach the heights that we de- 
serve and expect to command. We shall 
have to campaign, and exert pressure, 
and lobby together. We want no strikes 
and no goons in Academe. In our pro- 
fession academic hoods are used for 
much more dignified purposes. But if 
we can find it in our hearts and minds 
and wills to march together in this com- 
mon cause, I can see no limits to our 
destiny. 

It behooves us, then, to watch our 
performance, to act our parts well. We 
English teachers belong to an honorable 
and an extremely necessary profession, 
boasting a glorious past and anticipating 
a permanent and an increasingly sig- 
nificant future. Let us get in step. Let 
us hold our heads high as we face a com- 
mon objective. Let us be proud. I say 
to you, English teachers, as the Air Force 
officers said to the first cadets who 
marched onto the new campus at Colo- 
rado Springs, “Heads up! Keep the step! 
Look proud! Look proud!” 
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Free to WRITERS 
seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures re- 
veal the behind-the-scenes story of sub- 
sidy publishing, and tell how to — 


your book, Fhe A. 40% royal 


105 
little volume of verse and the first novel 
to the scholarly study and the critical 
essay. Our special academic imprint, 
Exposition— University Books, is reserved 
for deserving scholarly works. These 
quality o prod 
which have acceptance a 
libraries, schools, heclediions and critics. 


Your inquiries and manuscripts are in- 
vited. An editorial report will be fur- 
nished promptly without any obligation. 
For copies of our free literature, please 
write to Editorial Dept. 


Exposition Press, 286 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


VITALIZE YOUR TEACHING 


@ STIMULATE your English sessions by enter- 
ing your students in the Third Annual Nation- 
wide Grammar and Punctuation Examination to 
be administered in April. Awards will be 
granted to those students achieving a percentile 
ranking of 80 or higher. The examination is 
being offered on grade levels 4-12 and on 
the college level. Send for FREE copy of last 
year's examination and norms. 
Also being offered this year are separate com- 
petitive examinations measuring achievement in 
the following areas: 

@ Composition Skills 

@ Vocabulary Development 

@ Spelling 
@ ANIMATE your com with dynamic tape 
recordings. Such progra as “Macbeth,” 
"Camille. “Othello,” “A Tale of Two 
Cities," starring Brian Aherne, are included in 
this collection. Recording fee of $.50 for all 
15-minute programs. 
@ ENRICH your teaching with motivating ma- 
terials. Most of these materials are designed to 
make the study of grammar more appealing to 
the students. Also included are activity units 
(library, dictionary, term paper, story, 
etc.) and ideas for themes and speeches. These 
materials are useful on all levels. 
Send for FREE listing of available materials to 
Donald H. Honz, Director, Educational Stimuli, 
1124 Belknap St., Apt. B-1, Superior, Wisconsin 


The man who 
reads dictionaries 


G. MENNEN WILLIAMS 
Governor of Michigan, says: 


66 AS A public official I am called 


upon to read and respond to a 
vast volume of correspondence. I must 
also deliver a number of public ad- 
dresses. I have found Webster's New 
World Dictionary to be of immeasur- 
able assistance in both these tasks. I 
think that the editors of this wonder- 
ful volume have caught the American 
language in its fullest glory. I believe 
it is one of the most useful tools I 
possess.” 

WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 
is approved and used in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United States and 
Canada. Acceptance on such a scale could 
result from only one thing—demonstrated 
superiority in serving teachers and students. 
$5.75 plain. $6.75 thumb-indexed. 
Also Available in Student Binding, $3.95 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
WORLD DICTIONARY 
of the American Language 


COLLEGE EDITION 
142,000 entries © 1,760 pages 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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some fine comments on 


DEVELOPMENTAL 
READING 


a new effective program 
for improving 


AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


Walter S. Guiler, Recognized Reading Authority 
and 
Claire J. Raeth, Department of English 
Both of Miami University 


“An excellent method of attacking a perennially difficult problem.” Washing- 
tion University (St. Louis) 


“I like the progressive difficulty and the continual broadening and deepenin 
growing comprehension of what he reads.” Louisiana State University 

college reader, this workbook is very good.” University of Texas 

Go of the senting Atty .. and 
for correlating them with organization of thought in writing.” Stockton 
College (California) 


“Very practical method, particularly the way in which 


improvement 


is tied in with writing improvement.” San Marcos College (Texas) 
“An excellent tool for teaching efficient reading.” Illinois Normal University 


“Study yr well-conceived; instructor's manual is an attractive and useful 
.” San Jose Junior College 


device ose 


Designed for reading improvement and English courses 
$2.50 list 
Comprehensive Instructor’s Manual available 
write for examination copies 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


333 W. Lake Street College Department 


Chicago 6, Ill. 
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The Play (omes to Life in 


THEATRE CLASSICS FOR 
THE MODERN READER 


This deluxe illustrated edition is a publisher’s bid for laurels. 


The diversified talents of Vincent Hopper, Gerald Lahey, George Hersey 
and Fritz Kredel were enlisted to produce the best possible reading versions 
of the classics of the stage. This combination of literary editors, theatrical 
technician and illustrator has created a new kind of multi-dimensional text 
which encourages the student-reader to visualize the plays as they were 
originally staged and to read the lines as living dialogue. 


Each play is prefaced by a pertinent biographical sketch of the playwright, 
an illuminating discussion of the play, and a description of the theatrical 
conditions of its opening night. Footnotes are helpful; they avoid parading 
extraneous learning. Design, typeface, text and illustrations encourage the 
student to become a booklover in every sense of the word. 


The School for Scandal RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 
The Rivals RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 
She Stoops to Conquer OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
Volpone, or The Fox BEN JONSON 
The Way of The World WILLIAM CONGREVE 
The Importance of Being Earnest OSCAR WILDE 


Other titles in preparation 


Each 65¢ paper, $1 cloth 


BARRON'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES + INC + GREAT NECK, N.Y. 
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1959 EUROPEAN TOUR 


This summer, the many treasures of the Old World will 
be inspiringly presented for your personal and professional 
enrichment during NCTE’s fourth consecutive European Tour. 


As with past tours, the 1959 itinerary has been planned 
for and by teachers of English, and the chief aim behind 
this planning has been to make your tour of the past rich and 
rewarding. 


This year’s tour, offered again in cooperation with Study 
Abroad, Inc., includes two special features. First the group will 
spend a week at Nottingham University’s Sherwood Forest 
Teacher Training Center, sharing with an equal number of 
Nottinghamshire teachers a joint workshop session concerned 
with present-day British educational concepts and practices. 
Later in the tour, during the eight days in London, you and 
your fellow tour participants will listen to outstanding British 
scholars connected with London University conducting a 
seminar on the Victorian Novel. 


Dr. Brice Harris, President of the NCTE in 1958, and 
teacher of English for thirty-five years, will personally direct 
this splendid program. He and Mrs. Harris, who will be his 
assistant on this tour, have traveled in the British Isles, on the 
Continent, and in Mexico. 


The wealth of experiences that you will find in the lecture 
visits to historical and literary landmarks, in memorable per- 
formances at the theatre and opera, and in rediscovering the 
people, places, and events that helped shape our rich heritage 
will surely be of lasting value to you, both in and out of your 
classroom. 


SPECIAL NOTE: Upon request, the NCTE will issue 
Attendance Certificates which many school systems accept in 
fulfillment of in-service credit requirements. Teachers who 
take this program mainly to improve or maintain their profes- 
sional status, are now usually allowed to list in their federal 
income tax return part or all of its cost as a deductible expense. 


For further information, write the educational travel 
organization the NCTE has for the fourth year appointed to 
take care of all technical and financial matters: STUDY 
ABROAD, INC., 250 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, 
NEW YORK. 
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CONDENSED ITINERARY 


JULY 1 - AUGUST 7 
THE BASIC TOUR 


SHANNON 
KILLARNEY 
CORK 
DUBLIN 
BELFAST 
GLASGOW 
TROSSACHS 
EDINBURGH 
CARLISLE 
AMBLESIDE 


AUGUST 8 - AUGUST 29 
THE COMPLETE TOUR 


(Includes Basic Tour) 


THE HAGUE 
BRUSSELS 
COLOGNE 
HEIDELBERG 
NEUHAUSEN 
LUCERNE 
INNSBRUCK 
RIVA 
VERONA 


VENICE 
BOLOGNA 
FLORENCE 
PISA 
SIENA 
ASSIS! 
ROME 
PARIS 


LINCOLN 
RETFORD 
LLANDUDNO 
STRATFORD 
OXFORD 
WELLS 
EXETER 
SALISBURY 
LONDON 
CANTERBURY 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


TROSSACHS 
GLASGOW 
EDINBURGH 
7 
CARLISLE 
DUBLIN AMBLESIDE 
LLANDUDNO™ & YORK 
KILLARNEY UNCOLN 
cork RETFORD 
STRATFORD 
EXETER OXFORD 
LONDON 
CANTERBURY 
SALISBURY YORK 
THE HAGUE 
COLOGNE 
HEIDELBERG 
NEUHAUSEN 
INNSBRUCK 
LUCERNE 
RIVA 
VERONA ie 
BOLOGNA 
PISA 
FLORENCE 
SIENA 
ASSIS! 
ROME 
For descriptive folder with detailed itinerary, write to: 
ALLO} 
704 SOUTH SIXTH STREET . . . CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


The Personal-Use Notetaking System Specifically Designed 
For COLLEGE-BOUND STUDENTS 


A revolutionary notetaking system using only the 26 letters of the longhand 
alphabet, Briefhand is ideal for the college-bound student. Easily written with 
pen or pencil, far greater speeds can be obtained when writing Briefhand on an 


conventional typewriter. Briefhand can be taught in a matter of hours—no special- 
ized teacher training is necessary! 


ALLIED PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Allied Building - 645 S. E. Ankeny - Portland 14, Oregon 


4832 N. Lincoln Ave. 169 E. Emerson 201 Lambert Bldg. 5850 McCommas Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois Melrose (Boston), Mass. Long Beach, Calif. Dallas 16, Texas 


PLEASE SHIP (usual discount to teachers, schools and libraries except records, 
which are net plus postage.) 


—Copies of Carter BRIEFHAND, Basic Course —_Complimentary copy of Carter 


30 Lessons), Carter, Freeman, McGill 
each, list price. BRIEFHAND, Basic Course 


——Copies of Carter BRIEFHAND, Complete Teacher's Manuals are furnished free with adop- 
Course (70 Lessons), by Carter, Freeman, tion order for either the Basic or Complete 


McGill and Yerian; $3.75 each, list price. Text. 


——Copies BRIEFHAND DICTIONARY, by Car- 
ter, Angell and Hill; $3.75 each, list price. NAME 


—_—Copies of Workbook for Carter BRIEF- 
HAND, by Guthrie; $1.65 each, list price. POSITION 


—__Albums, Instruction and Dictation Records SCHOOL 
for Carter BRIEFHAND, by Guthrie and 
Yerian; $9.95 net, plus postage. ADDRESS. 
Teacher's Manual and Key, $1.00 list. 
__Student's Transcript, $1.00 list. city STATE 


——Correlated Tests, by McGill; $1.45 list. O BILL ME O BILL MY SCHOOL 
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PRACTICE FOR WRITING 


by Robert Warnock 


A WORKBOOK FOR FRESHMEN 
COMPOSITION CLASSES 


Designed to improve— 
efficiency in reading 
accuracy in spelling ~ 
competence in using the dictionary 


Emphasizes the fundamentals of writing— 


grammar 
agreement and idiom 
punctuation 

Not overlooked— 
word choice 
paragraph structure 
planning and writing themes 


192 Pages List Price $1.90 


Write for an examination copy 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY cticoge 


Atlanta Dallas Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 
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If you are looking for a remedial read- 
ing program designed specifically for 
college students, you should consider 
TOWARD READING COMPRE- 
HENSION. From her long experience, 
the author, Julia Florence Sherbourne 
(University of Arkansas), has devel- 
oped a real “how-to” method to guide 
students on the way to intelligent 
reading. Extensive exercise material. 
Key included. 248p. $2.75 


Building and maintaining reading 
speed is the aim of EFFICIENT 
READING— in two alternate editions 
—by James I. Brown, University of 
Minnesota. In each of these texts, the 
student encounters short selections— 
representing nearly every type of 
good reading. Determination of read- 
ing rate and comprehension check 
questions aid the student in learning 
to read efficiently. 

Each about 300 p. $3.00 


The Sixth Edition of Woolley, Scott, 
and Bracher’s COLLEGE HAND- 
BOOK OF COMPOSITION is every- 
thing a handbook should be. Its 
simplified organization, expanded ex- 
ercises, and full discussion of usage— 
based on the best modern linguistic 
principles—meet the practical needs 
of the practicing writer. 

488 p. $3.50 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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